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COMMENT 


Is It a Hostile Expedition? 

A writer in the New York Times professes to reveal the 
secret motive of the President in sending battle-ships to the 
Pacific, and the 7'imes gives prominence to his opinion. He 
asserts that the great fleet, outnumbering in ships and excel- 
ling in fighting power the whole Japanese navy, is to go to 
the Pacific to be ready for war with Japan. This writer states, 
as of his own knowledge, that Japan is hostile to us; that the 
conduct of its government and its representative at Washing- 
ton has been irritating to the President and the Secretary of 
State; that it is known in Washington that Japan proposes 
to take from us the Philippines; and that, therefore, the ad- 
ministration intends to be prepared to defeat Nippon’s proj- 
ects. It is also pointed out that the sailing of the fleet: is 
to be delayed in order that the battle-ships may be in first- 
class fighting trim. To make the ships ready to fire by tele- 
phone is not a necessity of a mere cruise. It is as the WEEKLY 
feared. The notion is spreading that the fleet is going to the 
Pacific for any but peaceful purposes, and that the statement 
that the trip is only for practice is a mere pretence. Some 
people will naturally think that the administration has inside 
information, and that a Japanese attack upon the Philippines 
is nearer than we common people know. ‘Others will see in 
the movement an exhibition of the President’s talent for 
foreing an issue. Al! who know Mr. Roosevett will recall 
his frequent assurance, usually made in conversation with 
diplomats, that foreign nations realize that he is a friend 
of peace because he is ready to fight for it. In view of the 
sentiment which is represented and illustrated by the article 
in the Times, the proposed expedition assumes wicked pro- 
portions. It is a distinct menace to peace, the preservation 
of which may come to depend upon the honorable intentions 
of the Japanese government, which doubtless knows that the 
American people are not in favor of war with it or with any 
other Power; and that most Americans who agree with or 
who are convinced by the writer in the Times regard the 
whole affair with dissatisfaction, if not with apprehension. 
In the mean time it would be well for the American people, 
if any power of indignant protest remains to them, to assert 
themselves, and to refuse to be led into a war, or into the 
appearance of expecting war. 


A Campaign on Principle 

The one election of the year which ought to settle a question 
of political policy, so far as a State election can, is that of 
Massachusetts. It will not, indeed, do anything of the kind, 
for the foolish conduct and words—if they are not worse 
than foolish—of his Democratic opponents and of independ- 
ents who are always partisan Republicans on election day— 
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will deprive Mr. Wuirnry of votes which are necessary to his 
suecess. The issue of the campaign ought to be the taviff, 
and it will be, so far as Wurrney can make it so. Unculy 
cautious as he is, he yet represents the growing force of 
public opinion in favor of tariff revision, of free raw m ite- 
rial, for example, and for free trade with Canada. The issue. 
so far as our trade relations with Canada are involved in it. 
is well set forth in Congressman McCatv’s article in the 
Century. If any one doubts the need of this country, notably 
its Northwest and Northeast, for access to the great forests 
of Canada for the lumber of which our own folly has deprived 
us, and to the Dominion coal, his doubts will be removed by 
a perusal of this article. The time for civilizing our trade 
relations with Canada is passing. Recent articles have in- 
formed us of the rapid increase in the Dominion of indus- 
tries owned and operated by citizens of the United States, 
They are seeking the advantage of the better trade relations 
of Canada with Great Britain, and the growing demand of 
the Dominion people for manufactured products. At the 
saine time there has grown up a formidable Canadian opposi- 
tion to closer trade relations with the United States. Its 
opinion is expressed by the Ottawa Free Press as follows: 

It would be interesting to know who told Mr. WuttNey that the 
Canadians are “ very anxious for reciprocity.” There are certainly 
not many Canadians who would agree to reciprocity upon Mr. 
WuiITtNEyY’s terms—free markets for our raw materials in the 
United States and free markets for their manufactured goods in 
Canada. That might have been good policy twenty years ago. It 
is out of date nowadays. 

When reciprocity comes, it will be upon a much more equitable 

basis than that. 
If tariff revision is to be further postponed; according to the 
Rooseveit policy—that is, until to-morrow or the day after— 
the Canadian opposition to what we regard as a fair arrange- 
ment will be infinitely stronger than it is “ nowadays.” 


Federalism and Anti-Federalism 

The New York Tribune has this to say: 

There is a curious cloudiness of thought in ex-Judge ALTon B. 
ParkeEr’s address delivered yesterday at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and that cloudiness is characteristic of nearly all the utterances 
of neo-Calhounites who, like Mr. PARKER, seek to combat what 


they call a reckless Federalistic interpretation of the Constitution. J 


They are for State rights as opposed to Federal rights, and are 
greatly concerned lest the theoretical balance between the two sets 
of rights be rudely disturbed by Federal “ usurpation.” In 1904 
Mr. PARKER won the Democratic Presidential nomination on a plat- 
form which suggested that corporations chartered by the States 
should be regulated by the States, and he and other belated fol- 
lowers of CALHOUN appeared to be anxious to have the Northern 


Securities decision upset, and the Federal government’s activities ¢ 


in regulating the railroads abridged or wholly abandoned. 


In the only clash of recent years between State and Federal 
claims the Calhounites have split into two camps, and Mr. PARKER 
and Mr. Harvey, dissenting from Governors CoMER and GLENN, 
have both upheld a liberal construction of the most Federalistic 
clause in the whole Federal Constitution. 


The “cloudiness of thought” is not ours, but our critic’s. 
CaLnoun contended against the legitimate powers of | the 
Yederal government, and, consciously. or unconsciously, was, 
therefore, an enemy of the Federal system. The inventer 
of the term “neo-Calhounism” does not clearly understand 
how Calhounism differs from a just regard for the powers 
of the State. Calhounism was, it is true, hostile to the 
Tederal power, and the action of certain State authorities, 
illustrated by Governors Comer and GLENN, is also antag 
onistic to Federal rights. Some persons, however, as_ those 
named by the 7'ribune, criticise and oppose Governors CoMER 
and GLENN because, unlike Catnoun, they are believers in 
the established Federal system of government, because they 
would have both State and central powers keep within their 
respective constitutional bounds. There are others who 0oj- 
pose the newer enemies of the Federal power on grounds 
which are themselves hostile to the Federal system. President 
Roosetvett, for instance, whom the Tribune loyally follows, 
holds that the central, or national, government ought to de- 
prive the States of their constitutional. powers if they exercise 
them in hostility to the Rooseveltian policies. If there is any 
neo-Calhounism at this day, the dangerous new Calhounites 
are President Rooseveit and those who follow him in his re 
beilion against the Constitution. These new rebels against 
the Federal power are precisely as disloyal to the Federal 
Constitution in their endeavors to take from the States theit 
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proper constitutional authority by “ constructions,” or eva- 
sions, or by pretending that the post-office and post-road 
clause means what it does not, or by actual violence, as were 
the men who attempted to magnify the State by denying to the 
central government its constitutional powers. The persons 
whom the 7'ribune names are with the general government 
in the controversy between it and North Carolina, Alabama, 
and other States, because they believe that the power at issue 
is a national power. They are thus upholding their Federal 
principles. 


No Inconsistency 

It is easy to say, as the Tribune and other Roose- 
veltians say, that we are inconsistent; that it is a mat- 
ter of a pinching shoe; that we are for the nation or for the 
State aceording to our interests. It is equivalent to saying 
that we are against State rights if we ever take sides with 
the general government against a State. Any misstatement 
is easy, but it also comes either from a mind that is evil; 
or that is ill informed, or that lacks the power of discrimina- 
tion and reasoning, or that is so affectionately loyal as to be 
blinded to the truth. The persons who are to-day the dan- 
gerous enemies of the Federal power are those who are deny- 
ing the constitutional rights of the States. The truest friends 
of the Federal power are those who are contending for the 
maintenance of both State and national power within their 
“respective spheres,” to use the phrase of the courts. The 
most fatiious enemies of the rights of the States are the 
Governors whom the Tribune mentions, and their kind, who 
are furnishing to those who unfortunately have now the force 
to take away State rights and powers the opportunity to 
carry out anti-Federalistic, or centralizing, purposes. There 
is no easier way for the States to lose their just powers than 
to wage war upon the just powers of the national government. 
The so-called “ neo-Calhounites ” never desired the abridg- 
ment of the just Federal power in the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, nor any other constitutional Federal power. 
They are opposed to the exercise by the States of a Federal 
power, as they are opposed to the exercise of any power, by 
the State or by the nation, which neither State nor nation 
possesses, and as they are opposed to the unwise and in- 
judicious exercise of a power which is otherwise unquestioned. 


The Man Behind 

The judge who frightened investors with visions of confiscation, 
by inflicting that preposterous fine, must bear the responsibility 
of starting that downfall, not President RoosEvELT.—Mr. Henry 
Clews to the Kentucky bankers. 


Who started the judge? 


Credit Currency 

If there is avy one subject upon which expert opinion is 
united, it is that the currency system of the United States 
is about the worst in the civilized world. The American 
Bankers’ Association agrees with this opinion, and has been 
expressing it authoritatively every year for a long time. It 
has repeated its own views again this year, and Mr. Hersurn 
especially has devised a plan which would establish a safe 
system, and which would also take the currency, the life-blood, 
of the country out ot the hands of politicians, and leave it 
to the control of those whose vital interests are dependent 
upon a currency that is sufficiently abundant, and that is also 
eminently safe. That credit currency is not popular in this 
country is not to be wondered at when we consider the dis- 
astrous results of our old State-bank systems; but however 
black may have been our experiences of that early day, such 
banking as we had then is impossible now, and even if it 
were possible, properly safeguarded credit currency may be 
had. At least a currency based on a disappearing debt is un- 
scientifie and dangerous, and it is disgraceful that the people 
of the United States, with all their intelligence, with all their 
wealth and power, with their business talent and astuteness, 
sho ild have a currency system which is regarded as the worst 
in ‘he civilized world. That we do have it is one of the 
illustrations of the utter incompetency of our political class 
to deal intelligently and wisely with a business or an economic 
question. It also illustrates the indifference of politicians to 
the veal material interests of the country. Granting all that 
can be said as to the naturalness of the opposition to credit 
currency in this country, it is all the more apparent that 
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there should be an enlightening discussion of this grave sub- 
ject. But this is precisely what we cannot have. From the 
President down, the politicians avoid such a discussion. 
Probably they have not themselves studied it even so far as 
to read the very able addresses that bankers have made at their 
annual conventions. Perhaps, just now, this is just as well, 
for after the administration has destroyed credit as much as 
it can there will be nothing left as a basis for a sound ecur- 
rency system. At least those who have sympathetically lis- 
tened to the pleas of the bankers for such a system, and have 
noted the ignorance or the indifference of the politicians, 
must doubt the capacity of the government to conduct all the 
business of the country. 


A Republican Authority on Roosevelt-Taft 

The Philadelphia Inquirer asserts, disloyally, that Secretary 
Tart, “with supposedly the support of the administration, 
has by no means a lead that is overwhelming.” It adds: 
“ Cut-and-dried candidates never commend themselves.” 


The Army Riding Test 

Army officers who have not grown fat and old at desk work 
say that the order for the riding test is one of the most 
sensible that has been issued of late by the President or the 
War Department. The order means merely that an officer 
shall be always in proper physical condition to perform his 
professional duties, and a field-ofticer cannot completely per- 
form these duties unless he can ride long and hard. The 
army was long in a had physical condition owing to the non- 
use of its muscles. The reason was that nothing exacting 
was required of it. There were not enough soldiers to do much, 
and the cavalry on the plains had about all the real work 
and much of the fun. The infantry field-officers accumulated 
weight, and when they rode were often obliged to make use 
of step-ladders and boxes to climb to the top of their horses, 
and even then their legs went over the backs of their horses 
in a way that is common to amateurs in a riding-school. It 
is right to remedy this sort of thing, but it is not right to 
make such a noise about it that officers who are the victims 
of unfortunate conditions are lowered in the public esteem. 
A good many of the best officers in the army have not ridden 
horses for a long time, but that does not mean that they cannot 
ride hard after a little, but it does mean that the require- 
ments of their service have not given them time to keep up their 
riding, or that their pay has not enabled them to own horses. 


The Lesson of Self-support 

Discussing some recent observations of the WEEKLY, the 
Baltimore Sun says: 

Our contemporary holds that the next President of the United 

States should be of the self-made type—a man who was compelled 
in youth to earn his living; a man who has had experience of the 
difficulties in the path of self-advancement. . . . As we understand 
the principle asserted by HArPER’s WEEKLY, Secretary Tarr might 
not be eligible for the Republican nomination. He had advantages 
of educational training in an American university. 
Then you have not understood, neighbor. The Weexkty did 
not stickle for a\“self-made” man. What it said was that 
for a change it might “be as well to have for President next 
time a man who has enjoyed at some time in his career the 
great educational advantage of having to make his own liv- 
ing.” Secretary Tart has enjoyed that advantage sufficiently, 
no doubt. So, certainly, has Mr. Roor. We would by no 
means discriminate against any-kind of training or educa- 
tional advantage, nor at all insist, as you suggest we do, that 
the next President “must have been born to hard work and 
have continued to be a toiler.” Hard work too early has 
stunted far more men than it has developed. We meant what 
we said; no more, no less; that “a man big enough and good 
enough to be our next President will be fitter for the job if 
he has some time had to learn the lesson of self-support.” 


Old-age Pensions in England 

It is now practically certain that some kind of an old-age 
pension scheme will be adopted at no distant date in the 
United Kingdom, the trade-unions having put a demand for 
such a project in the forefront of their programme, and Mr. 
Asquitu, Chancellor of the Exchequer, having promised to 
reserve in the next fiscal year at least ten million dollars as 
the nucleus of a pension fund. The advocates of the plan 
are by no means confined to the spokesmen of manual labor, 































































































































































but there is a fundamental difference between them on the 
question whether old-age pensions should be restricted to 
those who have contributed to the funds. Under the German 
law the workers and the employers of labor must both con- 
tribute in order to secure a supplemental subscription from 
the state. Some of the Englishmen who are willing to make 
provision for old age insist that the utmost care must be 
taken not to discourage habits of thrift and forethought, and 
for that reason would limit the bestowal of help in old age 
to those workers who for a long period of years have con- 
tributed annually at least one pound sterling, or a little less 
than ten cents weekly, to the fund out of which pensions 
shall be payable. 


Laborite Demands 

Reasonable as this application of the contributory principle 
looks, it was rejected by the trade-union congress held at Bath 
in the latter part of September. The president of the con- 
gress, Mr. Gini, a Laborite M.P., made it clear that no solu- 
tion of the old-age pension problem would be satisfactory to 
labor unless it were non-contributory, and unless it provided 
at least five shillings a week at the age of sixty. According 
to Mr. Git, all the money needed to carry out a pension 
scheme of that kind must come from the imperial exchequer, 
ond that it could he provided easily if the government would 
turn its attention to the unearned increment which has ac- 
crued to landlords from the land, to the mining royalties, 
which in other countries go to the state, and to other sources 
from which increased ‘revenues could be drawn. From what 
he said at Bath, it did not appear that Mr. Ginn had an 
adequate conception of the immense sum of money which 
would be needed to execute his plan. The truth is that there 
are at present living in the United Kingdom 3,518,000 persons 
above the age of sixty, so that to give each of them a pension 
of five shillings a week would require from the Treasury an 
outlay of $228,500,000 a year, whereas Mr. AsquitH can only 
promise to set aside $10,000,000 annually for the purpose. 
Under -the circumstances, the trade-union congress, though 
it will doubtless get some sort of old-age pension law, will 
doubtless have to be content with much less than it demands. 


The Carnegie Foundation 

The movement at Brown University to separate the institu- 
tion from any legal connection with the Baptist Church, and 
the action of Wesleyan in returning to a secular basis, have 
stirred up a good deal of controversy. The reason for making 
these institutions non-sectarian was that their professors 
might enjoy the benefit of the Carnecim pension fund. As 
the Wrrxiy pointed out at the time when Brown’s alumni 
declined to separate the college from the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, such a separation would be merely a formal 
recognition of a fact. Neither Brown nor Wesleyan is 
sectarian in its teaching. Therefore there. was no reason 
that the theoretical sectarianism should be maintained. We 
learn on excelient authority that the Brown alumni, since their 
reactionary vote, have seen a great light, and it is expected 
that the vote will sooner or later be reversed. In the mean 
time true sectarians are asking why their professors should 
be barred. One answer is, that a giver of money has the 
-ight to make his own conditions, and it is of questionable 
taste if interested persons question a disposition that denies 
a personal benefit to themselves. Another important conse- 
quence of the establishment of the foundation is that it will 
raise the standard of scholarship in all institutions whose 
professors may kenefit by the pensions. A fairly high stand- 
ard is required by the terms of the foundation. The money 
is to go to professors in institutions demanding a certain de- 
fined amount of preparation for admission to them. It may 
astonish most people, but it is nevertheless the fact, that with 
very few exceptions, even in New England, the admission 
requirements of the colleges are not up to the standard of 
the foundation. The world hears nothing of it, but the col- 
leges of the country are busy in elevating their standards, 
as the preparatory schools will sooner or later learn. This 
is one of the signs that the trustees are making a wise use 
of their diseretion. 


Swarthmore’s Dilemma 
That is a most interesting apple of discord which has been 
thrown by the late Miss Anna Jranes into the council-room 
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of the trustees of Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, Penn 
sylvania. Miss JEANrs, by will, leaves coal properties value | 
at three million dollars to Swarthmore on condition that th 
management “shall discontinue and abandon all participatioi 
in intercollegiate sports and games.” Miss JEANES came 0? 
an old Philadelphia Quaker family, and is said to have been 
interested for the last ten vears in Buddhism. She seems t> 
have been opposed to violent contentions, even in sports. 
Swarthmore is described as a Quaker college. Last year, 
according to the World almanac, it had 307 students, 30 in- 
structors, and 800 graduates, of whom 700 are living. It hada 
library of 25,000 volumes, and productive funds to the amount 
of $900,000. It is free to Pennsylvanians; to others its tuition 
fee is $150.- Its total income last year is given as $340,000, 
which includes, apparently, $190,000 put down as “ benefac- 
tions.” It is also disclosed that last year Swarthmore beat 
Pennsylvania 4 to 0 in football. This is the college which 
is offered an increase of about $150,000 in its annual income 
on condition that it will abstain from intercollegiate sports. 
To our mind the situation is much like that of a young man 
who is tempted to marry a rich girl. The primary question is 
not whether there are millions more or millions less to her 
fortune, but whether he is going to like the girl and be happy 
with her. If not, her money counts for nothing. Would 
Swarthmore ke happy with Miss Jeanrs’s tied-up millions? 
We guess it wouldn’t, and no doubt Mr. Wuarron, the presi- 
dent of the trustees, is right in his opinion that Swarthmore 
will not take the money. In ease it doesn’t, the legacy is to 
gc to swell the endowment of a hospital in Philadelphia for 
the study of cancer and nervous diseases. 


Sir Thomas Challenges Again 

Sir Tuomas Lipron is a plucky and persevering sportsman. 
He has tried three times to carry home the America’s cup, 
and though he has not sueeceded in that, he has always been 
able to carry back with him the entire good-will of the cup’s 
defenders. Now he has challenged for the fourth time, and 
this time, “with great regret.” the New York Yacht Club 
has declined his challenge. The reason it has given is that 
Sir Tuomas stipulated for a restriction of the size of the de- 
fending yacht which is not imposed by the deed of gift under 
which the cup is held. Sir Tuomas said, Sail me a match 
of yachis “to be built under Class ‘ J ’"—sixty-eight-foot rating 
—of the existing New York Yacht Club rules” and conform 
to the regulations in the deed of gift! The regretful answer 
was that the challenge was declined because it failed to con- 
form to the provisions of the deed of gift “in that it gives 
no dimension of the challenging vessel, and in that it im- 
poses new and special conditions on the type, size, and power 
of the defending vessel.” Sir THomas hoped at first to meet 
these objections with a new challenge, but has given up that 
expectation. Writing to his own yacht club, he recognizes 
that the New York yachtsmen are well within their rights in 
the action they have taken, but he says his experience has 
convinced him “that the handicap of having to design a ves- 
sel of the type which has been gradually developed during 
recent years, and which shall be of sufficiently light construc- 
tion, yet capable of being taken with safety on its own bottom 
aeross the Atlantic, entirely precludes the possibility of com- 
peting on equal terms with a vessel which is not compelled 
to make this ocean voyage.” Tis challenge, he says, was 
intended to comply with the principal conditions of the deed 
of gift, while at the same time, by mutual agreement, en- 
couraging a better type of vessel, such as has been encouraged 
by the New York Yacht Club in rules lately adopted for ap- 
plication in its. own races. No doubt Sir THomas’s letter 
will be thoroughly talked over by our yachtsmen. They would 
not like to believe, as he does, that the challenger, at preseut, 
has an impossible task. 


Georgia is Bigoted 

This is what is said by the Louisville Courier-Journ 
which criticises the Georgia Legislature for passing a prolii- 
bition law and the law disfranchising the negroes, which. it 
says, was wholly unnecessary. This is its final judgme 
“Puritanism and racial hatred join hands in fanatical p:0- 
scription and intolerance, expressed by the revival of | \ie 
obsolete ‘blue laws’ of New England for the whites, anc a 
perfectly needless measure of bogus ‘ballot reform’ agaist 
the blacks.” 
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The United States, the Anglo-Russian Treaty, 
and Japan 

WITH every day that passes, evidence accumulates that the 
prospective relations of the United States with Great Britain on 
the one hand and with Japan on the other may be modified mate- 
rially by the recently concluded treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia. The treaty of August 12, 1905, between Great Britain and 
Japan, whereby each of the signatories agreed to assist the other, 
provided the latter should become engaged in a war with a third 
Power within an Asiatic sphere in which one or both should be 
interested, does not expire by limitation until 1910. Up to that 
time it will, doubtless, be observed in the letter—no modern gov- 
ernment, at least. could afford to avow any doubt on the subject. 
It makes a great difference in practice, however, if times so change 
that one of the parties to a convention regrets the obligations 
imposed upon it thereby, for then it will insist on a strict con- 
struction of the compact, and, without reference to the spirit 
thereof, will use all the moral means at its command to avert the 
conditions under which the agreement would become operative. 

There is no doubt that, since the early part of 1905, times have 
undergone a momentous change so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. By the treaty with Japan then existing, she had scarcely 
anything, while Japan had everything, to gain, for that instrument 
simply bound each of the parties to assist the other if the latter 
should become engaged in war with two or more Powers. In 1895 
Japan had been robbed of the Liao-tung Peninsula, ceded to her in 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki, by the joint interposition of Russia, 
Germany and France. But for the Anglo-Japanese agreement sub- 
sequently effected, to which we have just referred, Japan would 
never have ventured to engage in the war with Russia which began 
in February, 1904, for the Russian fleet, beyond a doubt, could 
have relied on the cooperation of the German and French navies. 
Her reluctance to engage in a contest at sea with those three 
Powers was well founded, for the result inevitably would have been 
her permanent exclusion from Manchuria and the loss of ascend- 
ency in Korea; and the Japanese population, already pressing on 
the means of subsistence, would have been condemned irrevocably 
to stifle and starve in their archipelago. The hour when the for- 
mer treaty with England was signed, by which was blocked a 
revival of the triple confederacy of 1895, may be looked upon as 
having been the crisis in the modern history of the Mikado’s 
empire. To England, on the other hand, the former Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty meant comparatively nothing, for it was most im- 
probable that British India would ever be seriously threatened 
with invasion by more than one European Power. What has been 
recognized for decades as the one grave source of peril to the 
Anglo-Indian Empire was Russia, which gradually had crept from 
her conquests in Central Asia to the borders of Afghanistan and 
the Indian province of Kashmir. That danger, evidently, would not 
he averted, but accented, should Russia, beaten by Japan in her 
efforts to secure an ice-free naval station at Port Arthur or in the 
Korean Peninsula, feel herself driven to secure an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. Under the circumstances, Lord LANSDOWNE, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, felt it a duty to his country to sub- 
stitute for the former agreement the treaty of August 12, 1905, 
whereby each of the parties is pledged to assist the other, even 
should the latter be assailed by one Power only. From the moment 
that this second compact was made, Gredt Britain had nothing to 
dread from Russia, but the spirit of the new tre-ty would, it 
might have been foreseen, constrain her to disregard the opposition 
of British-Columbians, Australians, and New-Zealanders to Japa- 
nese immigration, so far as the taking of rigorous measures 
against such an inflow should be concerned. What was no less 
serious—the seriousness became patent as time went on—reflection 
upon the possible effect of the Anglo-Japanese treaty in a possible 
contingency, to wit, a war between Japan and the United States, 
threatened to undo all that had been done since the Venezuela inci- 
dent to weld the British and American peoples together, not only 
in a so-called union of hearts, but by the more enduring tie of a 
community of interests. That was a price for the last treaty with 
Japan which Englishmen, bearing in mind their dependence on 
their transatlantic kinsmen for breadstuffs, have felt the more 
reluctant to pay the more they have thought about the matter. 

The Anglo-Russian treaty, recently signed and now ratified, 
reyolutionizes for England the situation with regard to Japan on 
the one hand and to the United States on the other. Great Britain 
and Russia having agreed reciprocally to respect each other’s 
spleres of influence in Central Asia (Afghanistan and Persia), the 
fir-t-named Power has now absolutely no need of an alliance with 
Jajan, Henceforth Great Britain must bear all the burden of the 
copaet of August, 1905, and no quid pro quo can conceivably be 
furnished by the Tokio government. To Japan, on the other hand. 
it is still a matter of vital moment that Great Britain shall adhere 
to the treaty of August, 1905, during the lifetime thereof, for 
oth rwise the former Power could not count upon resisting suc- 
ces fully a combined attack at the hands of Germany and the 
Un'ted States, which, alone of the great maritime states, have not 
excanged guarantees with the Mikado, Under the circumstances, 
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Great Britain has become the arbiter of peace or war in the Far 
East; by lifting a finger the British Foreign Office can constrain 
the Tokio government to avoid giving a pretext for hostilities in 
the Pacific. If Japan ever felt impelied, by the outbreak of race 
hatred in San Francisco or by President RoosEvett’s reported in- 
tention to mass our battle-ships in the Pacific Ocean, to attack the 
Philippines or Hawaii, she dare not now obey the impulse. For 
she might be represented as the aggressor, and the British Foreign 
Office might, and doubtless would, assert that a strict construction 
of the treaty of August, 1905, would not justify Great Britain in 
backing Japan in a war of aggression. 

How, then, may we sum up succinctly the effect of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention? That treaty has assured for the period of 
its continuance, and, probably, for the twentieth century, the 
peace of the Far East. We shall hear, henceforth, no more from 
Tokio about the coercion of California than we may expect to 
hear about the coercion of British Columbia, or Australia, or New 
Zealand. The enthusiastic welcome given by the government and 
people of Japan to Secretary Tarr reveals a well-founded anxiety 
to propitiate the United States, and to win the approval of their 
peace-loving British ally. With a sense of relief, on the other 
hand, Americans are warranted in feeling that they are no longer 
giving hostages to fortune in the Pacific. No longer have we the 
shadow of a serious reason for denuding our Atlantic coast of the 
protection afforded by our battle-ships. Neither the policy nor the 
cost of such a proceeding is henceforth capable of defence, 

In Berlin alone may tie auspicious outcome of the Anglo-Rus- 
sian agreement be regarded with some regret. The main cause of a 
gradual weakening of the cordial understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States will soon have passed away, while 
Germany’s cherished hope of being accepted as America’s best 
friend now seems on the point of vanishing. 





The Author’s Vocation 


IN one of his letters LEwis NETTLESHIP speaks of understanding 
why it was that Christ and Socrates wrote nothing. It is true 
that the greatest personalities have always relied exclusively upon 
being to interpret them to the world rather than upon words. For 
words in their definite way confine and narrow down personality, 
which is by its nature fluid and limitless, nor can they ever wholly 
convey the man who utters them. Even at its highest, art sug- 
gests rather than states, and the worth of a poem, a statue, a 
symphony, is mainly that it may gain new powers and new beauties 
by the added significance which changing generations of men infuse. 
GOETHE wrote of the author’s trade as “busy idleness,” and 
STEVENSON laughingly compares it to the trade of “ filles de joie,” 
in that it must either please or fail—in fact, address itself to the 
multitude or drop into the silence. KErats, too, that great apostle 
of pure beauty, who, beyond other poets, loved the more sensuous 
sound of words, had his moments when fame and love “ to nothing- 
ness do sink.” All the great poets have been moved to indite 
pans to Death, and, doubtless, some of the fervor and the eloquence 
of BROwNING’s “ Prospice,” WHITMAN’s “Come, Lovely and Soothing 
Death,” TENNyson’s “ Sunset and Evening Star,” and SWINBURNE’sS 
“Hymn to Proserpina,” is due to the weariness and reaction 
from the trade of multiplying words. Writers have to submit to 
moments when they are half paralyzed by the haunting sense of the 
uselessness of utterance, when the only alluring passage seems to 
lie through the door that leads into the infinite silence. To con- 
tinue to set partial interpretations and tentative meanings to 
spinning their course through the world, to add to the noise and 
bustle and trouble; to multiply words, and to compress into form 
the half-glimpses of truth that beset us; to ply with uninspired 
industry, for small returns, the trade of setting experience and 
emotion into words,—is, at times, a weary and a disheartening 
business, and who has once chosen it: shall meet, without doubt, his 
gloomy hours when the whole matter shall seem but a futile and 
stupid “ busy idleness.” 

It is then that a writer must force himself to play out the 
cards to the end of the game with all the skill he can muster, 
whether he be winning or losing. For the author, as for all men, 
the game of life, the getting the better of destiny, justifies itself 
by the strength and the skill it educes. His task is, after all, the 
task of humanity at large, to keep the senses alive and healthy, 
to keep the perceptions alert and true, to react swiftly and cannily 
to the stimuli of the outer world, and, above all, to maintain some 
kind of working harmony between the intellect and the spirit. 
For, more than other men’s, it is his task to keep ever in mind that 
the intellect unaided cannot tell us the whole story of life, and 
that the less known powers of the spirit, the intuitions, the faiths, 
the enthusiasms, have their own justification. 

A clergyman who had listened to a long argument upon the 
decay of the churches and their small importance in modern life 
responded quietly: “ But there will always be some people in the 
world who need help to say their prayers!” Just as there will 
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COMMENT 


Is It a Hostile Expedition? 

A writer in the New York Times professes to reveal the 
secret motive of the President in sending battle-ships to the 
Pacific, and the Times gives prominence to his opinion. He 
asserts that the great fleet, outnumbering in ships and exeel- 
ling in fighting power the whole Japanese navy, is to go to 
the Pacific to be ready for war with Japan. This writer states, 
as of his own knowledge, that Japan is hostile to us; that the 
conduct of its government and its representative at Washing- 
ton has been irritating to the President and the Seeretary of 
State; that it is known in Washington that Japan proposes 
to take from us the Philippines; and that, therefore, the ad- 
ministration intends to be prepared to defeat Nippon’s proj- 
It is also pointed ont that the sailing of the fleet is 
order that the battle-ships may be in first- 
make the ships ready to fire by tele- 
phone is not a necessity of a mere cruise. It is as the WEEKLY 
feared. The notion is spreading that the fleet is going to the 
Pacifie for any but peaceful purposes, and that the statement 
that the trip is only for practice is a mere pretence. Some 
people will naturally think that the administration has inside 
information, and that a Japanese attack upon the Philippines 
is nearer than we common people know. Others will see in 


ects. 
to be delayed in 
class fighting trim. To 


the movement an exhibition of the President’s talent for 
forcing an issue. Al! who know Mr. Rooseverr will reeall 


his frequent assurance, usually made in conversation with 
diplomats, that foreign nations realize that he is a friend 
of peace because he is ready to fight for it. In view of the 
sentiment which is represented and illustrated by the article 
in the Times, the proposed expedition assumes wicked pro- 
portions. It is a distinct menace to peace, the preservation 
of which may come to depend upon the honorable intentions 
of the Japanese government, which doubtless knows that the 
American people are not in favor of war with it or with any 
other Power: and that most Americans who agree with or 
who are econvineed by the writer in the Times regard the 
whole affair with dissatisfaction, if not with apprehension. 
In the mean tiine it would be well for the American people, 
if any power of indignant protest remains to them, to assert 
themselves, and to refuse to be led into a war, or into the 
appearance of expecting war. 


A Campaign on Principle 

The one election of the year which ought to settle a question 
of political policy, so far as a State election can, is that of 
Tt will not, indeed, do anything of the kind, 
worse 


Massachusetts. 
for the foolish conduct and words—if they are not 
than foolish—of his Democratic opponents and of independ- 
ents who are always partisan Republicans on election day— 
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will deprive Mr. Wuirnry of votes which are necessary to his 
success. The issue of the campaign ought to be the tariff, 
and it will be, so far as Wuirney can make it so. Unduly 
cautious as he is, he yet represents the growing foree of 
public opinion in favor of tariff revision, of free raw mate- 
rial, for example, and for free trade with Canada. 
so far as our trade relations with Canada are involved in it, 

forth in McCatu’s article in the 
If any one doubts the need of this country, notably 


The issue, 
is well set Congressman 
Century. 
its Northwest and Northeast, for access to the great forests 
of Canada for the lumber of which our own folly has deprived 
us, and to the Dominion coal, his doubts will be removed by 
The time for civilizing our trade 
relations with Canada is passing. Reeent articles have in- 
formed us of the rapid inerease in the Dominion of indus- 
tries owned and operated by citizens of the United States. 
They are seeking the advantage of the better trade relations 
of Canada with Great Britain, and the growing demand of 
the Dominion people for manufactured products. At the 
saine time there has grown up a formidable Canadian opposi- 
tion to trade with the United States. Its 
opinion is expressed by the Ottawa Free Press as follows: 


a perusal of this article. 


closer relations 


It would be interesting to know who told Mr. Wuirney that the 
Canadians are “ very anxious for reciprocity.” There are certainly 
not many Canadians who would agree to reciprocity upon Mr. 
WuitNey’s terms—free markets for our raw materials in the 
United States and free markets for their manufactured goods in 
Canada, That might have been good policy twenty years ago. It 
is out of date nowadays. 

When reciprocity comes, it will be upon a much more equitable 
basis than that. 


If tariff revision is to be further postponed, according to the 
RooseviLtT policgy—that is, until to-morrow or the day after- 

the Canadian opposition to what we regard as a fair arrange- 
ment will be infinitely stronger than it is “ nowadays.” 


Federalism and Anti-Federalism 

The New York Tribune has this to say: 

There is a curious cloudiness of thought in ex-Judge ALTON B. 
Parker’s address delivered vesterday at the Jamestown Exposition, 
and that cloudiness is characteristic of nearly all the utterances 
of neo-Calhounites who, like Mr. PARKER, seek to combat what 
they call a reckless Federalistic interpretation of the Constitution. 
They are for State rights as opposed to Federal rights, and are 
greatly concerned lest the theoretical balance between the two sets 
of rights be rudely disturbed by Federal “ usurpation.” In 1904 
Mr. PARKER won the Democratic Presidential nomination on a plat- 
form which suggested that corporations chartered by the States 
should be regulated by the States, and he and other belated fol- 
lowers of CALHOUN appeared to be anxious to have the Northern 
Securities decision upset, and the Federal government’s activities 
in regulating the railroads abridged or wholly abandoned. 


In the only clash of recent years between State and Federal 
claims the Calhounites have split into two camps, and Mr. PARKER 
and Mr. Harvey, dissenting from Governors COMER and GLENN 
have both upheld a liberal construction of the most Federalistic 
clause in the whole Federal Constitution. 





The “cloudiness of thought” is not ours, but our critic’s. 
CaLHoun contended against the legitimate powers of the 
Federal government, and, consciously or unconsciously, was, 
thereforé, an enemy of the Federal system. The inventor 
of the term “neo-Calhounism” does not clearly understand 
how Calhounism differs from a just regard for the powers 
of the State. Calhounism was, it is true, hostile to the 
Federal power, and the action of certain State authorities, 
illustrated by Governors Comer and GLENN, is also antag- 
onistic to Federal rights. Some persons, however, as_ those 
named by the 7'rihune, criticise and oppose Governors CoMER 
and Gienn because, unlike Catnoun, they are believers in 
the established Federal system of government, because they 
would have both State and central powers keep within their 
respective constitutional bounds. There are others who op- 
pose the newer enemies of the Federal power on grounds 
which are themselves hostile to the Federal system. President 
RooseveLtT, for instanee, whom the Tribune loyally follows, 
holds that the central. or national, government ought to de- 
prive the States of their constitutional powers if they exercise 
them in hostility to the Rooseveltian policies. If there is any 
neo-Calhounism at this day, the dangerous new Calhounites 
are President RooseveL?r and those who follow him in his re- 
bellion against the Constitution. These new rebels against 
the Federal power are precisely as disloyal to the Federal 
Constitution in their endeavors to take from the States their 
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proper constitutional authority by “ constructions,” or eva- 
sions, or by pretending that the post-office and post-road 
clause means what it does not, or by actual violence, as were 
the men who attempted to magnify the State by denying to the 
central government its constitutional powers. The persons 
whom the Jribune names are with the general government 
in the controversy between it and North Carolina, Alabama, 
and other States, because they believe that the power at issue 
is a national power. They are thus upholding their Federal 
principles. 


No Inconsistency 

It is easy to say, as the Tribune and other Roose- 
veltians say, that we are inconsistent; that it is a mat- 
ter of a pinching shoe; that we are for the nation or for the 
State according to our interests. It is equivalent to saying 
that we are against State rights if we ever take sides with 
the general government against a State. Any misstatement 
is easy, but it also comes either from a mind that is evil, 
or that is ill informed, or that lacks the power of discrimina- 
tion and reasoning, or that is so affectionately loyal as to be 
ilinded to the truth. The persons who are to-day the dan- 
gerous enemies of the Federal] power are those who are deny- 
ing the constitutional rights of the States. The truest friends 
of the Federal power are those who are contending for the 
maintenance of both State and national power within their 
“yespective spheres,” to use the phrase of the courts. The 
most fatious enemies of the rights of the States are the 
Governors whom the Tribune mentions, and their kind, who 
are furnishing to those who unfortunately have now the force 
io take away State rights and powers the opportunity to 
carry out anti-Federalistic, or centralizing, purposes. There 
is no easier way for the States to lose their just powers than 
to wage war upon the just powers of the national government. 
The so-ealled “ neo-Calhounites ” never desired the abridg- 
ment of the just Federal power in the regulation of inter- 
state commerce, nor any other constitutional Federal power. 
They are opposed to the exercise by the States of a Federal 
power, as they are opposed to the exercise of any power, by 
the State or by the nation, which neither State nor nation 
possesses, and as they are opposed to the unwise and, in- 
judicious exercise of a power which is otherwise unquestioned. 


The Man Behind 

The judge who frightened investors with visions of confiscation, 
by inflicting that preposterous fine. must bear the responsibility 
of starting that downfall, not President RoosEvELT.—Vr. Henry 
Clews to the Kentucky bankers. 


Who started the judge? 


Credit Currency 

If there is any one subject upon which expert opinion is 
united, it is that the currency system of the United States 
is about the worst in the civilized world. The American 
Bankers’ Association agrees with this opinion, and has been 
expressing it authoritatively every year for a long time. It 
has repeated its own views again this year, and Mr. Hrprvry 
especially has devised a plan which would establish a safe 
system, and which would also take the currency, the life-blood, 
of the country out ot the hands of politicians, and leave it 
to the control of those whose vital interests are dependent 
upon a currency that is sufficiently abundant, and that is also 
eminently safe. That eredit currency is not popular in this 
country is not to be wondered at when we consider the dis- 
astrous results of our old State-bank systems; but however 
black may have been our experiences of that early day, such 
banking as we had then is impossible now, and even if. it 
were possible, properly safeguarded credit currency may be 
had. At least a currency based on a disappearing debt is un- 
scientific and dangerous, and it is disgraceful that the people 
of the United States, with all their intelligence, with all their 
wealth and power, with their business talent and astuteness, 
llould have a currency system which is regarded as the worst 
in the civilized world. That we do have it is one of the 
illustrations of the utter incompetency of our political class 
to deal intelligently and wisely with a business or an economic 
question. It also illustrates the indifference of politicians to 
the real material interests of the country. Granting all that 
can be said as to the naturalness of the opposition to credit 
currency in this country, it is all the more apparent that 
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there should be an enlightening discussion of this grave sub- 
ject. But this is precisely what we cannot have. From the 
President down, the politicians ayoid such a discussion. 
Probably they have not themselves studied it even so fur as 
to read the very able addresses that bankers have made at their 
annual conventions. Perhaps, just now, this is just as well, 
for after the administration has destroyed credit as much as 
it can ‘there wil! be nothing left as a basis for a sound cur- 
rency system. At least those who have sympathetically lis 
tened to the pleas of the bankers for such a system, and have 
noted the ignorance or the indifference of the politicians, 
must doubt the capacity of the government to conduct all the 
business of the country. 


A Reputlican Authority on Roosevelt-Taft 

The Philadelphia Jnquirer asserts, disloyally, that Secretary 
Tart, “with supposedly the support of the administration, 
has by no means a lead that is overwhelming.” It adds: 
* Cnt-and-dried candidates never commend themselves.” 


The Army Riding Test 

Army officers who have not grown fat and old at desk work 
say that the order for the riding test is one of the most 
sensible that has heen issued of late by the President or the 
War Department. The order means merely that an officer 
shall be always in proper physical condition to perform his 
professional duties, and a field-ofticer cannot completely per 
form these duties unless he can ride long and hard. The 
army was long in a bad physieal condition owing to the non 
use of its muscles, The reason was that nothing exacting 
Was required of it. There were not enough soldiers to do much, 
and the cavalry on the plains had about all the real work 
and much of the fun. The infantry field-officers accumulated 
weight, and when they rode were often obliged to make use 
of step-ladders and bexes to climb to the top of their horses, 
and even then their legs went over the backs of their horses 
in a way that is common to amateurs in a riding-school. It 
is right to remedy this sort of thing, but it is not right to 
make such a noise about it that officers who are the victims 
of unfortunate conditions are lowered in the public esteem. 
A good many of the best officers in the army have not ridden 
horses for a long time, but that does not mean that they eannot 
ride hard after a little, but it does mean that the require 
ments of their service have not given them time to keep up their 
riding, or that their pay has not enabled them to own horses. 


The Lesson of Self-support 

Discussing seme reeent observations of the Weektry, the 
Baltimore Sun says: 

Our centemporary holds that the next President of the United 

States should be of the self-made type—a man who was compelled 
in youth to earn his living: a man who has had experience of the 
difficulties in the path of self-advancement. . As we understand 
the principle asserted by HArper’s WEEKLY, Secretary Tarr might 
not be eligible-for the Republican nomination. He had advantages 
of educational training in an American university. 
Then vou have not understood, neighbor. The Weekry did 
not stickle for a “self-made” man. What it said was that 
for a change it might “he as well to have for President next 
time a man who has enjoyed at some time in his career th 
great educational advantage of having to make his own liv 
ing.” Seeretary Tarr has enjoyed that advantage sufticiently, 
no doubt. So, certainly, has Mr. Roor. We would by no 
means discriminate against any kind of training or educa 
tional advantage, nor at all insist, as vou suggest we do, that 
the next President “must have been born to hard work and 
have continued to be a toiler.’ Hard work too early has 
stunted far more men than it has developed. We meant what 
we said; no more, no less; that “a man big enough and good 
enough to be our next President will be fitter for the job if 
he has some time had to learn the lesson of self-support.” 


Ofd-age Pensions in England 

It is now practically certain that some kind of an old-age 
pension. scheme will be adopted at no distant date in’ the 
United Kingdom, the trade-unions having put a demand for 
such a project in the forefront of their programme, and Mr. 
Asouiru, Chancellor of the Exchequer, having promised to 
reserve in the next fiseal year at least ten million dollars as 
the nucleus of a pension fund. The advocates of the plan 
are by no means confined to the spokesmen of manual labor, 
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but there is a fundamental difference between them on the 
question whether old-age pensions should be restricted to 
those who have contributed to the funds. Under the German 
law the workers and the employers of labor must both con- 
tribute in order to secure a supplemental subscription from 
the state. Some of the Englishmen who are willing to make 
provision for old age insist that the utmost care must be 
taken not to discourage habits of thrift and forethought, and 
for that reason would limit the bestowal of help in old age 
to those workers who for a long period of years have con- 
tributed annually at least one pound sterling, or a little less 
than ten cents weekly, to the fund out of which pensions 
shall be payable. 


Laborite Demands 

Reasonable as this application of the contributory principle 
looks, it was rejected by the trade-union congress held at Bath 
in the latter part of September. The president of the con- 
gress, Mr. Gini, a Laborite M.P., made it clear that no solu- 
tion of the old-age pension problem would be satisfactory to 
labor unless it were non-contributory, and unless it provided 
at least five shillings a week at the age of sixty. According 
to Mr. Ginn, all the money needed to carry out a pension 
scheme of that kind must come from the imperial exchequer, 
and that it could he provided easily if the government would 
turn its attention to the unearned increment which has ac- 
crued to landlords from the land, to the mining royalties, 
which in other countries go to the state, and to other sources 
from which increased revenues could be drawn. From what 
he said at Bath, it did not appear that Mr. Gini had an 
adequate conception of the immense sum of money which 
would be needed to execute his plan. The truth is that there 
are at present living in the United Kingdom 3,518,000 persons 
above the age of sixty, so that to give each of them a pension 
of five shillings a week would require from the Treasury an 
outlay of $228,500,000 a year, whereas Mr. AsquitH can only 
promise to set aside $10,000,000 annually for the purpose. 
Under the circumstances, the trade-union congress, though 
it will doubtless get some sort of old-age pension law, will 
doubtless have to be content with much less than it demands. 


The Carnegie Foundation 

The movement at Brown University to separate the institu- 
tion from any legal connection with the Baptist Chureh, and 
the action of Wesleyan in returning to a secular basis, have 
stirred up a good deal of controversy. The reason for making 
these institutions non-sectarian was that their 
might enjoy the benefit of the Carnecim pension fund. As 
the WrrKLY pointed out at the time when Brown’s alumni 
declined to separate the college from the ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, such a separation would be merely a formal 
recognition of a fact. Neither Brown nor Wesleyan is 
sectarian in its teaching. Therefore there was no reason 
that the theoretical sectarianism should be maintained. We 
learn on excelient authority that the Brown alumni, since their 
reactionary vote, have seen a great light, and it is expected 
that the vote will sooner or later be reversed. In the mean 
time true sectarians are asking why their professors should 
be barred. One answer is, that a giver of money has the 
“ight to make his own conditions, and it is of questionable 
taste if interested persons question a disposition that denies 
a personal benefit to themselves. Another important conse- 
quence of the establishment of the foundation is that it will 
raise the standard of scholarship in all institutions whose 
professors may benefit by the pensions. A fairly high stand- 
ard is required by the terms of the foundation. The money 
is to go to professors in institutions demanding a certain de- 
fined amount of preparation for admission to them. It may 
astonish most people, but it is nevertheless the fact, that with 
very few exceptions, even in New England, the admission 
requirements of the colleges are not up to the standard of 
the foundation. The world hears nothing of it, but the col- 
leges of the country are busy in elevating their standards, 
as the preparatory schools will sooner or later learn. This 
is one of the signs that the trustees are making a wise use 
of their discretion. 


professors 


Swarthmore’s Dilemma 
That is a most interesting apple of discord which has been 
thrown by the late Miss Anna Jeanes into the council-room 
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of the trustees of Swarthmore College at Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. Miss JEANS, by will, leaves coal properties valued 
at three million dollars to Swarthmore on condition that the 
management “shall discontinue and abandon all participation 
in intercollegiate sports and games.” Miss JEANES came of 
an old Philadelphia Quaker family, and is said to have been 
interested for the last ten vears in Buddhism. She seems to 
have been opposed to violent contentions, even in sports. 
Swarthmore is described as a Quaker college. Last year, 
according to the World almanac, it had 307 students, 30 in- 
structors, and 800 graduates, of whom 700 are living. It had a 
library of 25,000 volumes, and productive funds to the amount 
of $900,000. It is free to Pennsylvanians; to others its tuition 
fee is $150. Its total income last year is given as $340,000, 
which includes, apparently, $190,000 put down as “ benefac- 
tions.” It is also disclosed that last year Swarthmore beat 
Pennsylvania 4 to 0 in football. This is the college which 
is offered an increase of about $150,000 in its annual income 
on condition that it will abstain from intercollegiate sports. 
To our mind the situation is much like that of a young man 
who is tempted to marry a rich girl. The primary question is 
not whether there are millions more or millions less to her 
fortune, but whether he is going to like the girl and be happy 
with her. If not, her money counts for nothing. Would 
Swarthmore be happy with Miss Jranrs’s tied-up millions? 
We guess it wouldn’t, and no doubt Mr. Wuarrton, the presi- 
dent of the trustees, is right in his opinion that Swarthmore 
will not take the money. In case it doesn’t, the legacy is to 
gc to swell the endowment of a hospital in Philadelphia for 
the study of cancer and nervous diseases. 


Sir Thomas Challenges Again 

Sir Tuomas Lipron is a plucky and persevering sportsman. 
He has tried three times to carry home the America’s cup, 
and thovgh he has not sueceeded in that, he has always been 
able to carry back with him the entire good-will of the cup’s 
defenders. Now he has challenged for the fourth time, and 
this time, “with great regret,” the New York Yacht Club 
has declined his challenge. The reason it has given is that 
Sir Tuomas stipulated for a restriction of the size of the de- 
fending yacht which is not imposed by the deed of gift under 
which the cup is held. Sir Tuomas said, Sail me a match 
of yachis “to be built under Class ‘ J ’—sixty-eight-foot rating 
—of the existing New York Yacht Club rules” and conform 
to the regulations in the deed of gift! The regretful answer 
was that the challenge was declined beeause it failed to con- 
form to the provisions of the deed of gift “in that it gives 
no dimension of the challenging vessel, and in that it im- 
poses new and special conditions on the type, size, and power 
of the defending vessel.” Sir Tiomas hoped at first to meet 
these objections with a new challenge, but has given up that 
expectation. Writing to his own yacht club, he recognizes 
that the New York yachtsmen are well within their rights in 
the action they have taken, but he says his experience has 
convinced him “that the handicap of having to design a ves- 
sel of the type which -has been gradually developed during 
recent years, and which shall be of sufficiently light construe- 
tion, yet capable of being taken with safety on its own bottom 
across the Atlantic, entirely precludes the possibility of com- 
peting on equal terms with a vessel which is not compelled 
to make this ocean voyage.” Tis challenge, he says, was 
intended to comply with the principal conditions of the deed 
of gift, while at the same time, by mutual agreement, en- 
couraging a better type of vessel, such as has been encouraged 
by the New York Yacht Club in rules lately adopted for ap- 
plication in its own races. No doubt Sir Tromas’s letter 
will be thoroughly talked over by our yachtsmen. They would 
not like to believe, as he does, that the challenger, at present, 
has an impossible task. 


Georgia is Bigoted 

This is what is said by the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
which criticises the Georgia Legislature for passing a prohi- 
bition law and the law disfranchising the negroes, which, it 
says, was wholly unnecessary. This is its final judgment: 
“Puritanism and racial hatred join hands in fanatical pro- 
scription and intolerance, expressed by the revival of the 
obsolete ‘blue laws’ of New England for the whites, arid a 
perfectly needless measure of bogus ‘ballot reform’ against 
the blacks.” ’ 
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The United States, the Anglo-Russian Treaty, 
and Japan 


Wir every day that passes, evidence accumulates that the 
prospective relations of the United States with Great Britain on 
the one hand and with Japan on the other may be modified mate- 
rially by the recently concluded treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia. The treaty of August 12, 1905, between Great Britain and 
Japan, whereby each of the signatories agreed to assist the other, 
provided the latter should become engaged in a war with a third 
Power within an Asiatic sphere in which one or both should be 
interested, does not expire by limitation until 1910. Up to that 
time it will, doubtless, be observed in the letter—no modern goy- 
crnment, at least. could afford to avow any doubt on the subject. 
it makes a great difference in practice, however, if times so change 
that one of the parties to a convention regrets the obligations 
imposed upon it thereby, for then it will insist on a strict con- 
-truction of the compact, and, without reference to the = spirit 
thereof, will use all the moral means at its command to avert the 
conditions under which the agreement would become operative. 

There is no doubt that, since the early part of 1905, times have 
undergone a momentous change so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned. By the treaty with Japan then existing, she had scarcely 
anything, while Japan had everything, to gain, for that instrument 
simply bound each of the parties to assist the other if the latter 
should become engaged in war with two or more Powers. In 1895 

Japan had been robbed of the Liao-tung Peninsula, ceded to her in 
the Treaty of Shimonoscki, by the joint interposition of Russia, 
Germany and France. But for the Anglo-Japanese agreement sub 
sequently effected, to which we have just referred, Japan would 
never have ventured to engage in the war with Russia which began 
in February, 1904, for the Russian fleet, beyond a doubt, could 
have relied on the cooperation of the German and French navies. 
Her reluctance to engage in a contest at sea With those three 
Powers was well founded, for the result inevitably would have been 
her permanent exclusion from Manchuria and the loss of ascend- 
ency in Korea; and the Japanese population, already pressing on 
the means of subsistence, would have been condemned irrevocably 
to stifle and starve in their archipelago. The hour when the for- 
mer treaty with England was signed, by which was blocked a 
revival of the triple confederacy of 1895, may be looked upon as 
having been the crisis in the modern history of the Mikado’s 
empire. To England, on the other hand, the former Anglo-Japa- 
nese treaty meant comparatively nothing, for it was most im- 
probable that British India would ever be seriously threatened 
with invasion by more than one, European Power. What has been 
recognized for decades as the one grave source of peril to the 
Anglo-Indian Empire was Russia, which gradually had crept from 
her conquests in Central Asia to the borders of Afghanistan and 
the Indian province of Kashmir. That danger, evidently, would not 
he averted, but accented. should Russia, beaten by Japan in her 
efforts to secure an ice-free naval station at Port Arthur or in the 
Korean Peninsula, feel herself driven to secure an outlet to the 
Indian Ocean. Under the circumstances, Lord LANSDOWNE, then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, felt it a duty to his country to sub- 
stitute for the former agreement the treaty of August 12, 1905, 
whereby each of the parties is pledged to assist the other, even 
should the latter be assailed by one Power only. From the moment 
that this second compact was made, Great Britain had nothing to 
dread from Russia, but the spirit of the new treaty would, it 
might have been foreseen, constrain her to disregard the opposition 
of British-Columbians, Australians, and New-Zealanders to Japa- 
nese immigration, so far as the taking of rigorous measures 
igainst such an inflow should be concerned. What was no less 
scrious—the seriousness became patent as time went on—reflection 
upon the possible effect of the Anglo-Japanese treaty in a possible 
contingency. to wit, a war between Japan and the United States, 
threatened to undo all that had been done since the Venezuela inci- 
dent to weld the British and American peoples together, not only 
in a so-called union of hearts, but by the more enduring tie of a 
community of interests. That was a price for the last treaty with 
Japan which Englishmen, bearing in mind their dependence on 
their, transatlantic kinsmen for breadstuffs, have felt the more 
reluctant to pay the more they have thought about the matter. 

The Anglo-Russian treaty, recently signed and now ratified, 
revolutionizes for England the situation with regard to Japan on 
the one hand and to the United States on the other. Great Britain 
and Russia having agreed reciprocally to respect each other’s 
spheres of influence in Central Asia (Afghanistan and Persia), the 
lirst-named Power has now absolutely no need of an alliance with 
Japan. Henceforth Great Britain must bear all the burden of the 
compact of August, 1905, and no quid pro quo ean conceivably be 
furnished by the Tokio government. To Japan, on the other hand. 
it is still a matter of vitai moment that Great Britain shall adhere 
to the treaty of August, 1905, during the lifetime thereof. for 
otherwise the former Power could not count upon resisting suc- 
cessfully a combined attack at the hands of Germany and the 
United States, which, alone of the great maritime states, have not 
exchanged guarantees with the Mikado. Under the circumstances, 


Great Britain has become the arbiter of peace or war in the Far 
East; by lifting a finger the British Foreign Office can constrain 
the Tokio government to avoid giving a pretext for hostilities in 
the Pacific. If Japan ever felt impelied, by the outbreak of race 
hatred in San Francisco or by President RooseveL?T’s reported in 
tention to mass our battle-ships in the Pacifie Ocean, to attack the 
Philippines or Hawaii, she dare not now obey the impulse. For 
she might be represented as the aggressor, and the British Foreign 
Office might, and doubtless would, assert that a strict construetion 
of the treaty of August, 1905, would not justify Great Britain in 
backing Japan in a war of ageression. 

How, then, may we sum up succinctiy the effect of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention? That treaty has assured for the period of 
its continuance, and, probably, for the twentieth century, the 
peace of the Far East. We shall hear, henceforth, no more from 
Tokio about the coercion of California than we may expect to 
hear about the coercion of British Columbia, or Australia, or New 
Zealand. The enthusiastic welcome given by the government and 
veople of Japan to Secretary Tarr reveals a well-founded anxiety 
to propitiate the United States, and to win the approval of their 
peace-loving British ally. With a sense of relief, on the other 
hand, Americans are warranted in feeling that they are no longe 
giving hostages to fortune in the Pacific. No longer have we the 
shadow of a serious reason for denuding our Atlantic coast of the 
protection afforded by our battle-ships. Neither the policy nor the 
cost of such a proceeding is henceforth capable of defence, 

In Berlin alone may tie auspicious outcome of the Anglo-Rus 


sian agreement be regarded with some regret. The main cause of ; 
gradual weakening of the cordial understanding between Great 
Britain and the United States will soon have passed away, while 
Germany’s cherished hope of being accepted as America’s best 
friend now seems on the point of vanishing. 


The Author’s Vocation 


In one of his letters Lewis NeETTLesHip speaks of understanding 
why it was that Christ and Socrates wrote nothing. It is true 
that the greatest personalities have always relied exclusively upon 
being to interpret them to the world rather than upon words. For 
words in their definite way confine and narrow down personality, 
which is by its nature fluid and limitless, nor can they ever wholly 
convey the man who utters them. Even at its highest, art sug 
gests rather than states, and the worth of a poem, a statue, a 
symphony, is mainly that it may gain new powers and new beauties 
by the added significance which changing generations of men infuse. 
GOETHE wrote of the author’s trade as “busy idleness,” and 
STEVENSON laughingly compares it to the trade of * filles de joie,” 
in that it must either please or fail—in fact, address itself to the 
multitude or drop into the silence. KEATS, too, that great apostle 
of pure beauty, who, beyond other poets, loved the more sensuous 
sound of words, had his moments when fame and love “ to nothing 
ness do sink.” All the great poets have been moved to indite 
pans to Death, and, doubtless, some of the fervor and the elequence 
of BRowN1iNG’s * Prospice,” WHITMAN’s “Come, Lovely and Soothing 
Death,” TENNysoN’s “ Sunset and Evening Star,” and SWINBURNE’s 
“Hymn to Proserpina,” is due to the weariness and reaction 
from the trade of multiplying words. Writers have to submit to 
moments when they are half paralyzed by the haunting sense of the 
uselessness of utterance, when the only alluring passage seems to 
lie through the door that leads into the infinite silence. To con- 
tinue to set partial interpretations and tentative meanings to 
spinning their course through the world, to add to the noise and 
bustle and trouble; to multiply words, and to compress into form 
the half-glimpses of truth that beset us: to ply with uninspired 
industry, for small returns, the trade of setting experience and 
emotion into words—is, at times, a weary and a disheartening 
business, and who has once chosen it shall meet, without doubt, his 
gloomy hours when the whole matter shall seem but a futile and 
stupid ‘“ busy idleness.” 

It is then that a writer must force himself to play out the 
cards to the end of the game with all the skill he can muster 
whether he be winning or losing. Yor the author, as for all men, 
the game of life, the getting the better of destiny, justifies itself 
by the strength and the skill it educes. His task is, after all, the 
task of humanity at large, to keep the senses alive and healthy, 
to keep the perceptions alert and true, to react swiftly and cannily 
to the stimuli of the outer world, and, above all, to maintain some 
kind of working harmony between the intellect and the spirit. 
For, more than other men’s, it is his task to keep ever in mind that 
the intellect unaided cannot tell us the whole stery of life, and 
that the less known powers of the spirit, the intuitions, the faiths, 
the enthusiasms, have their own justification. 

A clergyman who had listened to a long argument upon the 
decay of the churches and their small importance in modern life 
responded quietly: ‘“ But there will always be some people in the 
world who need help to say their prayers!” Just as there will 
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always be some people in need of the church’s aid and ministration, 
so there will always be some to lean upon the written word; to 
whom books and writing are the main props of loneliness, the 
means of stimulating thought and increasing consciousness. 

Whether or not, as STEVENSON says, the writer’s case must be 
judged by his power of pleasing is an open question. It is a 
truism that he who writes for his own generation renounces the next 
one. The author of universal appeal is a moon among. stars. 
TENNYSON spoke to the thought of his own day and then fell back, 
while BRowNING, SWINBURNE, MEREDITH, who had appealed to the 
future, stepped forward into public appreciation. On commencing 
author, then, this question of conformity or self-confidence must 
always be faced. People, as a rule, do not read to learn new 
thoughts, but to find their own prepossessions and tastes confirmed. 
To every young writer there comes the temptation ic fall in with 
prevailing views, and to keep silence when he cannot, but this is 
to win a cheap and easy success. And though to fight for one’s 
own point of view means to be haunted every now and then by the 
awful question of the worth or worthlessness of an individual 
standpoint, one must still face the music and refuse to be a 
straggler on the march. 

Further, every writer must ask himself, sooner or later in his 
course, What his attitude is toward realism and idealism. How 
far, in strict truth, can he afford to ennoble and beautify the 
facts and theories he presents’ A clever woman wrote recently of 
SuLLy’s Pessimism: “1 forgive his non-allegiance to pessimism be- 
cause he so loyally bowls over optimism too, and enly attempts 
to argue that life is tolerable if one decorates it with a taste for 
landscape and friendship and art—engravings, mezzotints, let us 
say—and the other small consolations.” But is it not the writer's 
business to take into account, in his summing up, just this power 
of man to decorate the raw material of lifey Is he not justified in 
as far as he can either work this transformation cr interpret the 
greater men who have done so? 

It is difficult to conceive of creation as other than the struggles 
of a spiritual being to come to higher and fuller consciousness. 
And this unity of human endeavor the writer of to-day needs to 
hold very close at heart, for it is being ever more and more 
emphatically stated. Indeed, in its various forms it seems the 
great aflirmation of our present century, toward which the past 
has steadily worked, that divisions are stupid and negligible mis- 
conceptions; that progress is one movement of all humanity, never 
the separate jaunt of a sect or a party; that we are. in very fact, 
our brother’s keeper, and that his sins are never so many or so 
great that we cease to be responsible for them, ana the evil in 
the world is, to the end, our evil, belonging to us as we belong 
to it. This feeling of the affinity in all things the writer of to-day 
must grasp if he would stand away from the two worst enemies of 
life and iiterature—vulgarity and mean-spiritedness. 

There is a certain uplifting solemnity, too, in the least task of so 
great a work as the unification of human endeavor, so that ‘ to 
sweep a room as for thy sake” may partake of sublimity. 

“Social justice as the controlling force in the development of 
political institutions, social efliciency as the goal of education, 
universal sympathy with life as the guiding principle of literature 
and art, this is a triad of uplifting motives which cannot help 
stimulating every constructive energy,” writes a modern philoso- 
pher. To apprehend this current in the world’s thought is a task 
not to be overlcoked by a writer of to-day, nor can he afford to 
forget, through timidity or self-depreciation, that however small 
his task, he, too, is in “the proud and calm procession of eternal 


things.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


CoLoneL Witners, of Virginia. died the other day. He was an 
old man, and one of the few remaining ollicers of the Confederate 
army. A long time ago he was Lieutenant-Governor of his State, 
and afterwards he was United States Senator from Virginia. His 
death recalls a pleasant time when the South was sending its best 
to Washington. After the old partisan reconstruction policy was 
practically overthrown by Mr. Hayes’s withdrawal of the Federal 
troops from the State capitals, Colonel Wirners was one of the 
noble group of Southerners who accepted the results of the war 
in good faith, and who made a good many sacrifices for their 
States. He was in Washington with Gorpon and WaprE HAMPTON 
and LAMAR, and the others, the headquarters of some of whom were 
at the old Metropolitan Hotel. They were all very loyal, but they 
were all as Democratic as they were poor. Wurners had been a 
good soldier, and he was a good loser. He seldom complained of 
anything that a Republican soldier had done, and it was delightful 
the friendliness of the old Confeds with that simple-minded gentle- 
man and soldier General BuRNSIDE, who served in the Senate 
with them. But they had their taste in politicians; they never loved 
the men they called Jim Biatne, Biri CHanpier, and “ that feller 
CONKLIN’.” WITHERS was about when Matr Ransom put his arm 
around CLEVELAND after his first inauguration and expressed his 
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deep and abiding joy to see a Democratic President once more. 
These old boys might have remained in power if they had * figured ” 
a little better, but they are most of them gone now, and the death 
of Wirners only recalls their ghosts. 

Conflicting emotions seem to be aroused by the news that Wu 
TING-FANG is to return to this country as the Minister from China. 
The trouble with Mr. Wu seems to be that he is too Chinese: and 
yet he is no more pro-Chinese than were the late Senator Hoar 
and other Americans who have not thought that our exelusion acts 
were signs of a high order of civilization. When Mr. Wu was 
here the American sense of humor prevailed, but since then we 
seem to have somewhat lost the power to take a joke. There will 
be a decided diminution in the joy of living if we become too serious 
over trifles that ought to make us laugh. Mr. Wv’s patriotism 
and his sarcastic speeches about our treatment of his countrymen 
may not have been to us of much immediate benefit, but who knows 
what the fruit may be? One thing is certain, that he was more 
entertaining to intellectual Americans than any other Chinaman 
has been; that he had more to give: that he was the most learned 
of his people who has ever resided among us; and that he sought 
and enjoyed the best we had. His legation-house was one of the 
few intellectual houses at the capital. He was, of course, satirical. 
He was merry at our customs. Perhaps he was more or less 
insolent, especially when he questioned the ladies on the significance 
of dinner dresses, asking them to explain why their clothes were 
more sensible than the clothes of the Chinese women at which some 
of us have exhibited rather loose and inconsiderate merriment. Be- 
sides enjoying intellectual Americans, and giving them pleasure in 
return, Mr. Wu went into commoner society, among more ordinary 
clay. He attended teas, and was prevalent, very prevalent, in the 
drawing-rooms of the fashionable, while he also studied the 
socialists, and the labor agitators, just as now he is likely to study 
the most biting element of our society. He made his first speech 
in English at the Gridiron Club, and that speech will be long re- 
membered by those who were fortunate enough te hear it: the mis- 
takes which he made with his new tongue would have been such 
pertinent insolence on the part of any one familiar with the lan- 
guage, as, of course, Mr. Wu was not! When he sat about the 
tea-table of a clever woman of society, he asked of his hostess 
questions that no American would ask, and he said things that no 
one but a decadent European diplomat would say. That did not 
make him unpopular with some of the fashionable women, but if 
the husbands have heard of it they may not like it. It was very 
entertaining to watch Mr. Wv’s shrewd face and to listen to his 
philosophy and his sharp wit as he sat in the cigarette smoke of 
men and women, and, it may be, dominated them all. To object 
to him would be to object to a delectable and, perhaps, improving 
tonic, and would be also to show that some of our social vices 
had been pretty hard hit by what must have been the truth that 
was in him and came out of him. Sensible people will want to see 
him back in the New Hampshire Avenue home, if he takes that one, 
and will be glad to listen once more to his amusing and often 


instructive discourse. 


Correspondence 
NEED OF THE COMIC SPIRIT 


MonTcoMERY, ALA., 1907. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—. . . In judging the President’s performance, our cure is, 
mainly, one that requires not anger for its solution, nor grief, but 
that we should each and all sink our buckets in the well of the 
Comic Spirit to draw thence refreshment to steady opinion. 

I have a friend who protests that for him the President daily 
subtracts from life. His sputtering indignation over the carry- 
ings-on of our Chief Magistrate is as productive, in a small way. 
of laughter as are the proclaimed offences against good sense and 
goed taste that provoke his wrath. This friend professes to 
helieve that in the whole sea of demagogy, the President has left 
no smallest area unplumbed. His mildest descriptive epithet is 
“fakir”’: and every time the President takes a bold position on 
any question whatever, he invariably begs of me, “ Watch him 
turkey.” He contrived (this friend) to extract a deal of comfort 
from Henry James’s verdict on the President’s books. He has a 
clipping from some newspaper where Julian Hawthorne is given as 
an authority for Henry James having replied, on being asked his 
opinion of the President’s books: “Those books! Oh! Those 
books!” This verdict has set him on the impossible task of 
penetrating the meaning of some of Henry James’s later and more 
formal utterances. Contemporaneously he is exploring the history 
of the great reform agitation in England and he tries to make me 
hear him on Peel, Disraeli and the “dishing” the Whigs suffered. 
He stands (this friend) in terror of the President’s “ dishing” the 
Democrats on the tariff. 

To my thinking, it is a weakness so to be perturbed by watching 
the President crowding on all sail until his vessel’s sides “ drink 
water and his keel ploughs air,” and I have commended the Comic 
Spirit to this friend. 

For you, too, the President seems to subtract from life and to 
you I commend the Comic Spirit, George Meredith describes this 
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for us as a being, above, aloft, that watches the ways of men with 
an aspect of unsolicitous observation, without any fluttering eager- 
ness. “ Men’s future upon earth,” he goes on, * does not attract it: 
their honesty and shapeliness in the present does; and whenever 
they wax out of proportion, overblown, affected, pretentious, bom- 
bastical, hypocritical, pedantic, fantastically delicate; whenever it 
sees them self-deceived or hoodwinked, given to run riot in idola- 
tries, drifting into vanities, congregating in absurdities, planning 
short-sightedly, plotting dementedly; whenever they are at  vari- 
ance with their professions, and violate the unwritten but  per- 
ceptible laws binding them in consideration one to another; when- 
ever they offend sound reason, fair justice, are false in humility 
or mined with conceit, individually or in the butk—the Spirit 
overhead will look humanely malign and cast an oblique light) on 
them, followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is the Comie 
Spirit.” 

Meredith cites the example of Aristophanes: ‘ He hated the 
demagogue, ‘the saw-toothed monster, who, as he conceived, 
chicaned the mob, and he held his own against him by strength of 
laughter.” And he inveighs against the disposition of common 
sense, under pressure of some pertinacious piece of light-leaded- 
ness, to grow impatient and angry. ‘ That.” he says, “is a sign 
of the absence, or at least of the dormancy of the Comic idea.” 

In commending the Comie Spirit for your heartening in looking 
at the President, [ have my failure with my friend to cause fore- 
hodings. I confess to these as to my success with you. Then take 
my friend’s mode of comfort. When he exhausts himself in de- 
nunciation, he mutters, “ History is on his track; Time will get 
him.” I am, sir, 

be HG: 


BIG-GUN SHOOTING 
San Francisco, Car., September 20, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In your issue of September 14 you publish two pictures 
showing the target-practice results on H. M. S. Dreadnought, and 
at the same time you draw a comparison between the results of 
the big-gun shooting on that vessel and the results obtained on 
the U. 8S. S. Alabama. 

Might I point out that you only give the number of hits made 
by the Alabama, while the Dreadnought results given are bull’s- 
eyes—a very important difference. In the last number of the Lon- 
don Graphic the following appears: 

* Among the many successes recorded by different ships of the 
various squadrons, those on hand from H. M. S. King Alfred, on 
the China Station, are so remarkable as to be almost incredible. 
Firing at targets 21’x 16’6” with @ bull’s-eye of 10’ #8’, at a dis- 
tance of over 1400 vards, the gun-lavers of the 9.2 gun fired during 
a two-minute run, from the after turret, 10 rounds, which hit the 
target 10 times and the bull’s-eye 8 times. From the fore turret 
they fired 9 rounds, hitting the target 9 times and the bull’s-eve 7 
times. With the 6” gun during a one-minute run, one gun fired 11 
rounds and hit the target 11 times and the bull’s-eye 11 times; an- 
other gun fired 13 rounds and hit the target 13 times and _ thie 
bull’s-eye 9 times; whilst a third fired 14 rounds, hitting the target 
13 times and the bull’s-eye 8 times. The total record for the ship 
Was: 

“9.2 guns (2 in number) 19 rounds, 19 hits, 15 bull’s-eves. 

“6” guns (16 in number) 176 rounds, 164 hits, and 96° bull’s- 
eyes.” 

I think you will agree that the record of the 9.2 guns of the 
King Alfred beats the record of the U. S. S. Alabama. 

I am, sir, 
J. BLUMENTHAL. 


AS TO “ROMANISM ” 
New York, September 25, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—In the name of good English as well as good sense. I wish 
to protest against the extraordinary communication in the WEEKLY 
of the 14th, signed ‘* Subscriber.” The writer must be trying to 
find causes of offence. 

He objects to the word “ Romanism” as applied to the system 
of the Roman Church. But why?) Why not eall things by their 
right names? The system of the Jewish religion is called Judaism ; 
of the Mohammedan, Mohammedanism; of the Mormons, Mormon- 
ism; of the English Church, Anglicanism; of the French Church, 
Gallicanism; of Protestant churches in general, Protestantism. 

He wishes to say * Catholicity.” But that would be simply bad 
English. “ Catholicity ”’ implies breadth and comprehensiveness ; 
while the Roman Church takes pride in its exclusive claims. If he 
wishes to lay stress on the word “ Catholic.’ then * Roman 
Catholicism ” is correct enough; but there are so many churches 
claiming to be Catholic, that it is rather confusing. It would be 
just as proper to insist on the word “* Apostolic,” as one is always 
used when the other is. In its most formal documents, the Church 
of Rome calls itself “The Holy Roman Church”: sometimes * Holy 
Roman, Catholic and Apostolic Church.” The distinctive word is 
“Roman,” and the system of the Roman Chureh is naturally called 
Romanism, without the slightest offence sense whatever. 

I am, sir, AMERICAN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., September 19, 1907 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—It is quite difficult to understand just what your corre- 
spondent “ Surprised ” means in his letter of August 22, 1907. 
It is impossible to believe that any one can understand Roman- 
ism and Catholicity to be synonymous terms. 
The Roman Catholie Church is a branch of the Catholic Church, 
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but a much modernized one, as she has seen tit, by decree, to make 
such latter-day cults as the Immaculate Conception and the 
Infallibility of the Pope (the latter scarce (hirty-seren years ago 
of the faith. 

‘Surprised ~ need only read very little history. as written by 
the ancient tathers, to thoroughly convince himself that Roman 
ism is not an incorrect name, after all. 

| am, sir, 
WILLIAMS HENRY. 


INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 
RocHester, N.Y ptember 24, 1907 
To the Editor of Harpe r’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Most excellent was the thought and tie judgment shown 
in placing next to each other in HArpeR’s WEEKLY of August 31 
last, the articles headed, the ‘ Revolt in India” and the “ Philip 
pine Fiasco “—one being an East India man’s view of English 
government in’ India, the other an Englishman’s view of the 
United States government in the Philippines, with protfered advice 
to us. 

By the statements made in the two articles it seems that our 
government is trying to do in ten years what England has failed 
to do in one hundred yvears—that is, to help the people in a con 
quered territory to help themselves. We may be too generous, too 
much in a hurry. England is too selfish, consequently too slow 
and too short-sighted, to do that whieh would be for the greatest 
good of all concerned. Over a million dollars spent for a standing 
army to contre] India, and less than one-third as much to educate 
and help the people toward a measure of self-control, repeatedly 
promised to them, yet still withheld, in order that exploitation 
may be continued. But that has always been England's way, to 
seek to stand on, and use, any people or country it gets hold 
of and controls, to the end that its own power and income may be 
increased. 

Of course such foundation is not reliable. Sinking down, or 
revolution, either would be bad. Uplifting and helping to stand 
alone is better for both parties, It is to be hoped that England 
may learn the lesson, also that we may learn our needed lesson. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK VAN Doorn. 


THE PRESIDENT A TRUE CHILD OF NATURE. 
HotipayspurG, Pa., September 1 907 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—President Roosevelt as a naturalist las no superiors and 
very few equals, and if any one is able to tell a nature-fakir, he 
certainly has that qualification; therefore, when he brands a man 
as such, that is what he is, and no mistake. 

But as far as that goes, it does not require a naturalist to prove 
some of the present-day nature-books as fakes pure and simple kor 
any person not conversant with the habits of the wild creatures 
is capable of knowing that the wonderful things that animals and 
birds are made to do, are physical impossibilities. Of course these 
creatures are possessed of remarkable degrees of cunning, and can 
do things that are truly astonishing, but they cannot perform 
miracles, as some writers would have us believe. Nature fables 
are all right, but many of the distorted nature stories are written 
as being entirely truthful, and, to my mind, a man who will de 
liberately try to make a farce of the grand works of Nature is 
offering an insult to the Maker of the Universe by attempting to 
endow the creatures of Nature with powers equal to the Creator 
himself. 

Of course it is natural for the nature-fakirs to defend them 
selves in every way possible, and attémpt to make us believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt is unjust in his criticisms, and is not a finished natural 
ist. but a slaver of wild birds and animals, who is not competent to 
judge. But they cannot pull the wool over our eyes, for we all 
know that President Roosevelt is not a destroyer, but a stanch pro 
tector of the denizens of the woods, and a true sportsman, who takes 
his game in a perfectly fair manner, always killing in moderation, 
and giving the animal or bird a chance for its life, pitting his skill 
against its cunning, and never taking any unfair advantage. 

This wonderful man who ean handle the reins of the greatest 
government on the face of the earth and name every little bird 
that flies across his path is indeed a true child of Nature, who has 
acquired a vast amount of knowledge garnered from God's great 
out-of-doors. While some men, who seldom get away from the con 
fines of civilization, are writing ridiculous nature stories, our be 
loved President is delving deep into the heart of Nature, learning 
the true ways of the woods. 

There is not the least doubt. as a rule, that the nature student 
who hunts game has a greater opportunity for studying the habits of 
the wild creatures than the man who does not hunt. For the 
hunter generally spends more time in the woods, penetrates the most 
inaccessible places, and in order to outwit the game animals and 
birds learns their inmost habits, which the naturalist who is not a 
hunter cannot do. 

Mr. Roosevelt, while his criticisers sit idly by and talk about 
him, is doing more than any other living man to save the remnants 
of our once great natural heritages. which have been so ruthlessly 
wasted by yreedy unprincipled people. So instead of standing 
back and finding fault with our President, we should all put our 
shoulders to the wheel, and aid him in every way possible in his 
noble work of protecting what remains of these heritages from 
the destroyers, 

I am, sir. 
Harry P. Hays. 
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AN 


INDUSTRIAL UTOPIA 


BUILDING GARY, INDIANA, TO ORDER 


By HENRY 


HE manufacturing centre of the United States is preparing 
to shift. Like other important factors in the national life, 
it is moving westward. The creation of the new steel town 
of Gary, at the head of Lake Michigan, marks the transi- 
tion. 

This new “ fiat ’-city of the United States Steel Corporation is 
situated twenty-five miles southeast of Chicago, and seven miles 
across the Indiana State line. It is the last in that wide group of 
industrial communities which includes Pullman; South Chicago, 
the seat of the Illinois Steel Company and the Chicago Ship- 
building Company; Whiting, the Western headquarters of the 
Standard Oil interests; and Kast Chicago and Indiana Harbor, new 
towns of a more general character. It is named, of course, for 
Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the corporation. 


B. FULLER 


is expending a hundred and twenty million dollars at the rate of 
twenty-five thousand a day. 

There is wide room here—the ground once prepared—for many 
and various activities. Subsidiary companies engaged in the 
manufacture of tubing, wire, sheet steel, tinplate, and bridge ma- 
terial are expected to gather round the parent concern and to 
occupy a wide ten-mile tract from east to west, with Gary itself 
as centre. Thus, with thick-ecoming accretions and a constantly 
growing momentum, the great industrial centre of tiie West and of 
the country is establishing itself. 

The general disposition of this curious town-site is markedly 
symmetrical. A mile or less south of the lake shore there flows, 
east and west, the Grand Calumet River, now straightened into a 








A union of considerations operated to deter- 
mine the site of Gary. Broadly, the problem 
was a dual one. First, to produce steel in 
greater quantities and at lower cost than else- 
where. Second, to lay out and build a city 
for those who were to do the work. To bring the 
raw materials together, to distribute the finished 
products, to look to markets present and_pro- 
spective, to insure the supply and control of 
labor, to make provision for unlimited expan- 
sion—all these points were to be kept clearly in 
mind from the first. 

Gary stands at the centre of the country’s 
transportation systems, whether by land or by 
water. The tract is crossed east and west by 
five great trunk lines which connect with the 
Belt Line railroad that encircles Chicago; and 
it lies little more than twenty miles distant 
from the Chicago Drainage Canal, that first and 
most important stage in a natural waterway 
from Lakes to Gulf. Gary is equally accessible 
to all the material elements that are required 
in the steel industry: ore from Lake Superior, 














coal from Illinois and West Virginia, coke from 
Pennsylvania, and limestone from Michigan and 
the nearer Alleghanies. All these find a natural 
and easy “assemblage” at the head of Lake 
Michigan. 

Topographically, the northwest corner of Indiana is mere noth- 
ingness—a “tabula rasa,” or easily rendered such. Long reaches 
of desolate sand-dunes, alternating with swamps and swales, the 
whole sparsely overgrown with pine and serub-oak, and set with 
shallow lakelets and sluggish streams, a region till lately the resort 
of the duck-hunter and the refuge of the occasional outlaw—such 
is the country in which the steel corporation, having purchased 
some eight thousand acres with a lake frontage of six miles or so, 

















Houses designed for the Use of Superintendents and Office Employees 


One of Gary’s better-class Residence Streets in Course of Construction 


canal. Within this space are rising the vast mills that are at once 
the nucleus and raison d’étre of the new city, with its present 
population of eight thousand, its probable population (by next 
year) of fifty thousand, and its ultimate anticipated population of 
half a million. 

Three miles south of the Grand Calumet there flows, also east 
and west, the Little Calumet, and within the ten or twelve square 
miles thus determined the city of Gary proper will take its ex- 
pected expansion. 

The mills themselves will expand lakeward. The outer third of 
the space they occupy will be reclaimed from the water by a filling- 
in of sand and of furnace waste. Dredging will give a water-front 
deep enough to float the largest of lake craft; and these, as now 
constructing at various lake ship-yards, equal in draught and ton- 
nage the larger class of ocean-going steamers. Two breakwaters 
will form an adequate harbor, and a channel a mile long, 250 feet 
wide. and 25 feet deep. edged by concrete docks, will connect lake 
and river. 

The mills will thus be surrounded on three sides by water. This 
strategic position indicates a premonition of trouble. The Gary 
steel-mills will be an open shop, and the swarming hordes of Huns 
and Polacks will think twice—or at least try twice—hefore cross- 
ing the medieval moat to gain the industrial stronghold beyond. 

Save for this seigneurial measure of precaution, the general 
scheme for the new city seems almost philanthropic. Or perhaps 
the corporation would prefer to sav that things are going to be 
“richt.” merely from motives of enlightened self-interest. 

The new enterprise will avoid the excess of paternalism which put 
something of a blight on Pullman, and the hit-or-miss planlessness 
which has filled South Chicago with discord and cross purposes, 
and the single-minded selfishness which has turned Whiting into 
a horror. Briefiy, the new town is to be given the proper impetus 
under the best auspices, and then allowed to look largely after 
itself—is to enjoy as considerable a measure of self-government as 
the average American community. The idea is to make Gary an 
economical and attractive place of residence for employees. It is 
the expectation that reasonable rents, cheap light and water, and 
the usual municipal comforts and conveniences will result in 
colonizing superintendents, foremen, 2nd office emplcyees near the 
works. 

The central subdivision of the new city has been laid out, and 
is now building under the direction of the corporation itself—or, 
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In Front of the Construction Camp, with Shops in Process of Building 


rather, under that particular section of the corporation which 
calls itself the Indiana Steel Company—or, rather, to be still more 
exact, under that particular member of the Indiana Steel Company 
known as the Gary Land Company. This organization has pro- 
vided for twenty-seven miles of paved streets, with water, gas, 
sewers, and electric lights. Through the centre of the city runs, 
north and south, the principal thoroughfare, Broadway, one hun- 
dred feet wide; and each half of the town will be grouped about 
a large residential park, in which the landscape-gardener has pre- 
served and heightened the natural dune features. Round these 
two green spots colonies of half-timbered brick cottages are help- 
ing to give shape to the corporation’s ideal. Anotlier park is pro- 
jected on the lake front. 

As for the mills themselves, the company starts in with build- 
ing four large blast-furnaces; and two more will be-construeted 
later on the made ground. Each of the six will have a group of 
fourteen open hearths, and each of these groups will be a quarter 
of a mile long. There will also be the largest rail-mill in the 
world. Several supplementary mills of varied nature will bring 
the total of men employed up to twenty thousand. All the arrange- 
ments tend toward a heightened efliciency, as regards the economy, 
continuity, and rapidity of the various processes. Many novel and 
effective adjustments are to be introduced. No hitch, no cessation 
from the moment the mechanical conveyors dump the ore and coke 
into the blast-furnaces until the billets, bars, rails, and various 
structural shapes are produced. The rail-mills wil! be operated 
by gas-engines which utilize the waste gases from the large fur- 














Fifth Avenue, Gary, with Working-men’s Houses in the Background 


naces. Another economy will come through the mill-side manu- 
facture of blast-furnace coke. 

Within that other square mile south of the Grand Calumet, which 
constitutes the nucleus of the company’s industrial metropolis, 
that great power will be equally supreme. It aims, in this re 
stricted quarter at least, at a monumental dignity commensurate 
with the scope and grandeur of its general scheme. The intersee 
tion of Broadway and Fifth Avenue—consecrated names !—will 
be the centre of the new city. Both are intended to be business 
streets throughout their entire length. ‘lhe former, early next 
summer, will be, for a mile or more, a handsome, concrete-paved 
avenue a hundred feet wide, showing an unbroken succession of 
two, three, and four story structures in compulsory brick and stone. 

These two streets already present two large hotels, two bank 
buildings, a public school, erected at an expense of $70,000, and an 
assembly hall and restaurant, besides dozens of crdinary shops. 
A theatre to cost $100,000 is planned; also a church, with club 
room building, gymnasium, and swimming-pool. Macadamized 
roads and cement walks are to be found everywhere. There are 
carefully drawn building lines, and there is a unified system of 
house-numbering 

From this quarter—the “ original town.” so to speak—both the 
speculator and the saloon-keeper have been excluded. ‘Title in fee 
simple passes only on the erection of buildings, and a clause in 
deeds forbids the sale of liquor. 

Most of the public utilities—water, gas. electricity, and power 

(Continued on page 1495.) 

















One of the Office-buildings fronting on the Calumet River. 
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Behind it may be seen the Machine-shops and Foundry 














THE 


REAL “PACIFIC QUESTION” 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 

NGLISH opinion was shocked, humiliated, and surprised by 

the anti-Japanese outbreak in Vancouver, The shock and 

the humiliation I can understand, but the surprise was in- 

excusable. Nothing, indeed, could better illustrate the 

paucity not merely of prescience but of ordinary intelli- 
gence in the popular study of politics than that Great Britain 
should have failed to prepare herself for the certainty that what 
had happened in California would be bound in time to repeat itself 
in British Columbia. The news came with the abrupt clap of an 
event not only not foreseen, but not even imagined. Nor was any- 
thing wanting to insure its piercing the not always penetrable sur- 
face of British self-righteousness. After all these months spent in 
chastising the San Francisco mob, and in expressing an amused, 
tolerant, slightly hypocritical, and still more hypercritical sym- 
pathy with the American government in its difficulties, it was the 
acme of discomfort, an unmitigated “ facer,”’ in fact, to discover 
that Britain’s allies could receive at the hands of British subjects 
positively worse treatment than had been dealt out to them by 
the Americans. Every circumstance of the outrage served to aggra- 
vate it—the fact, for example, that the Japanese were in British 
Columbia at the recent and express invitation of the Dominion 
government itself; the further fact that during the riot one 
Japanese was killed; the yet more mortifying fact that the local 
and provincial authorities appeared to be altogether in sympathy 
with the mob; and, finally, the transcendent fact that the attackers 
were British subjects, and the attacked Great Britain’s allies. 
Small wonder that in its perturbation the English mind caught at 
the one feature that might seem to palliate the grossness of the 
offence and proceeded to make the most of it. This alleviating 
feature was the report—I take it, a true one—that the disturb- 
ances at Vancouver had been fomented by American agitators. 
Left to themselves, the British press seemed to argue, the hospitable 
British-Columbians, mindful of Imperial obligations, and willing 
to sink their own local interests for the common good, might not 
perhaps have welcomed the Japanese, but would certainly not 
have lifted a finger against them. Such are the myopic speculations 
with which the British unwillingness to face the facts endeavored, 
and is still endeavoring, to console itself. 


The Parallel between British Columbia and California 


But it should surely have been obvious enough that California 
and British Columbia, so far as the problem of Asiatic immigra- 
tion is concerned, stand on identical ground and for identical 
reasons, and that the causes which had provoked an explosion in 
the one were extremely likely to provoke an explosion in the other. 
The parallel between the conditions in the American State and in 
the Canadian Province is, indeed, singularly close. In both dis- 
tricts you find a comparatively small English-speaking community 
scattered over a beautiful and bountiful country. Both front upon 
the Pacific, and are equally exposed to emigration from the Orient. 
Both are only in the first stage of their material development, and 
both suffer from a chronic shortage of labor. Each has experi- 
mented with the Chinese coolie, and each for deeper reasons than 
mere local trade-union jealousy has felt compelled to bring the 
experiment to an end. The American Congress passed a whole 
series of Chinese exclusion laws; the legislature of British Colum- 
bia more simply, and not less efficaciously, imposed a poll-tax of 
$500 on each laborer from the Celestial Empire on landing. On 
neither side of the boundary did local statesmanship display any 
great gift of prevision. Both in San Francisco and in Vancouver 
it was comfortably assumed that with the exclusion of the Chinese 
the problem of Asiatic immigration was solved. Neither foresaw 
that the Japanese and the Koreans would eventually take their 
place and reproduce essentially the same conditions. Both when 
they awoke to the consequences of the new invasion found their 
hands politically tied, and both have tried by violence to shuffle 
out of treaty obligations. The position of California in relation 
to the Federal government is fundamentally that of the position 
of British Columbia in relation to the Dominion government. In 
both cases a national treaty permitting and even encouraging 
Japanese immigration is locally resisted. In both eases the Federal 
authorities, caught between the revolting State on the one side and 
the Japanese government on the other, are at their wit’s end how 
to compose the matter, and to extricate themselves from a situation 
that is at once painful and ludicrous. 





Value of Japanese and Chinese Labor 
Even the minor circumstances and expediencies of the two 
dilemmas are curiously similar. The immediate interest of both 
California and British Columbia is to import all the labor they 
can lay hands on. Such material progress as they have already 
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compassed would unquestionably have been beyond their capacity 
to produce had it not been for the coolies of the Asiatic mainland. 
It was Chinese labor that brought the first transcontinental railroad 
to San Francisco, In ditch-work and dam-work, in all the rougher 
forms of reclamation and development, the efficiency and per- 
sistence of Asiatic labor have been invaluable. In picking and 
packing fruit, in the vineyards, in the fish canneries, in the mines, 
and on the railroads, as laundrymen, as cooks and household 
servants, and as farm-hands, the Chinese and Japanese have 
furnished both California and British Columbia not only ‘with 
the- best supply of labor that any part of America has ever had 
at its disposal, but better than could be obtained anywhere else. 
The European workers who pour in through the Atlantic ports 
rarely reach the Pacific, and Californians and British Columbians 
see all round them vast areas of territory lying uncleared and 
unimproved, and works of development waiting te be done that 
neither native Americans nor Canadians, nor white immigrants, have 
any longer the patience to undertake. On both sides of the boun- 
dary-line the capitalists, there can be little question, would favor 
a reasonable, and even a liberal, influx of Asiatic coolies, would 
even, I think, be prepared to evolve a community based upon a 
system of indentured and semiservile labor. But the masses both 
in California and British Columbia, with a sounder though not 
necessarily a less-selfish instinct, reject any such plan with 
unanimous ferocity. It still, however, remains the fact that the 
Asiatic colonies in and around San Francisco and Vancouver con- 
tribute vitally to the economic and industrial fabric of the com- 
munities in which they have settled; that the Japanese especially 
make cheery, industrious, peaceable immigrants, not meddling with 
politics, rarely if ever becoming a charge on the loca! treasury, but 
living simply and innocuously though without a trace of Chinese 
squalor, supporting their own churches, publishing their own 
papers, and providing the unskilled labor of which neither the rail- 
roads, nor the farmers, nor the fruit-growers, nor the mines, nor 
the canneries can ever have enough. 


Dangers of Unrestricted Immigration 


But the question, it is rightly felt, is not one to be settled on 
merely utilitarian grounds. Admitting to the full the serviceable- 
ness and the virtues of the Japanese coolies, it is still profoundly 
true that their unrestricted immigration means the planting in 
California and British Columbia of a vast alien colony, exclusive, 
inscrutable, unassimilative, bound together in an offensive and 
defensive organization, with fewer wants and a lower standard of 
living than their neighbors, maintaining intact their peculiar cus- 
toms and characteristics, morals, and ideals of home and family 
life, with neither the wish nor the capacity to amalgamate, or 
even conform, with the civilization upon which they have intruded, 
and gradually, by the mere pressure of numbers, underming the 
very foundations of the white man’s well-being. To such a visita- 
tion California and British Columbia may well object; from such 
a prospect they may well shrink. Their industries may be retarded, 
their crops go unharvested, the yield of their vineyards and fruit- 
farms may rot away through sheer lack of the indispensable labor, 
their whole progress may be checked—these are but the passing 
exigencies of a day. What they have to safeguard is the future 
and the distinctiveness of their race and civilization, and in their 
passionate and unalterable conviction they cannot be protected 
unless the free ingress of Orientals is restricted and regulated. 


The Question of Social and Economic Relations 


That is the real Pacifie question—not a question of naval or 
commercial supremacy, but of the social and economic relations 
that are to obtain between the white and yellow peoples. Among 
the English-speaking communities that border the Pacific, whether 
they live under the Union Jack or under the Stars and Stripes, 
there exists a deep instinctive popular determination—one of those 
irresistible movements of opinion which the highest statesmanship 
may possibly succeed in guiding, but which no statesmanship can 
hope to stem—to exclude from their sparsely-settled territories 
the concentrated masses of China and Japan. It is a determination 
ministered to by the jealousy of trade-unionism, and by all the ugly 
instincts of racial antipathy. But it has also its better side. The 
English-speaking peoples and the type of civilization, manners, 
morals, and beliefs which they represent, stand for a cause that 
demands and deserves the last support that can be given it. Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, New Zealand, and Australia know this 
and feel it already. It will not be long before Great Britain and 
the whole of America know it and feel it, too. There is no more 
urgent need than that the problem of Asiatic immigration into 
English-speaking countries should be taken out of the hands of 
mobs and vested in those of statesmen. 
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That the old-day Seamanship shall not become a lost Accomplishment, the Bluejackets are daily drilled Alott on the ‘ Constellation” 
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Rifle Exercises on the Station Parade in which 2200 Men take Part to the Music of the Band 


























Drilling the Men in Evolutions with the 3-inch Boat-pieces designed for Landing Parties 


TRAINING BLUEJACKETS FOR THE 
BATTLE-SHIP CRUISE TO THE PACIFIC 


THE DETERMINATION OF THE NAVY DEPARTMENT THAT THE GREAT BATTLE-SHIP FLEET WHICH IS TO CROSS THE PACIFIC THIS WIN- 
TER SHALL REPRESENT THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY OF SHIPS AND MEN IS REFLECTED IN THE ENERGY WITH WHICH THE SAILORS AT 
THE NEWPORT TRAINING STATION ARE BEING DRILLED TO FIT THEM FOR THE EXPEDITION 
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“MAKING UP” SIX HUNDRED TRAINS A DAY 


A TASK REQUIRING THE INGENUITY OF A CHESS-PLAYER AND THE VIGILANCE OF A PILOT 


NDLESS strings of passenger cars and hundreds of smoking 

engines, huddled together in what appears to be hopeless 

confusion—a sight that can be seen any day at large rail- 

road terminals—bewilder those uninitiated in the science 

of railroading. People wonder how it is possible to get 
order out of what seems to be the greatest confusion, for they 
know that out of that jumbled equipment must be made trains for 
many points. 

“ Making up” a passenger train, in other words, getting it ready 
for a run and putting it out on the road, especially in a city like 
Philadelphia, for example, where, at one terminal, there are 597 
trains to be handled in a day—the Broad Street Station involves 
2,900 movements of whole trains—is a problem that is solved only 
by the methods evolved from the experience and invention of hun- 
dreds of railroad geniuses. ‘There must be perfect system and no 
mistakes if there is to be no confusion or delay. 

The crowds of cars and engines standing in the yards are not 
placed there helter skelter. As carefully as the chess player moves 
his men for future action, so does the yardmaster place the cars 
and engines in the yards. They stand in regular order, so that 
the last one to come out is put where it will not interfere with the 
movements of the engines and cars for earlier runs. 

On one of the great railroad systems of the country there are 
more than 5,000 cars in the passenger service. A certain number 
are assigned to each run, and they remain on that run until trans- 
ferred or sent to the shops for repairs. It is no easy job to assign 
the cars, for great care must be exercised to insure to every class of 
traflic that it shall have suitable cars. To obtain this result the 
ears are divided into four classes, from the best of vestibuled cars 
for runs like those from New York to Washington or Pittsburgh, 
down to the cars for local service on branch lines and cars for 
maintenance of way work trains. It is the duty of the car dis- 
tributor to assign the cars. He must also keep a close watch on 
the development of traffic on the various runs, that sufficient 
equipment may always be provided to insure comfortable accom- 
modations for all. He is stationed in the oflice of the Superintend- 
cent of Passenger Transportation, whose department has general 
supervision of the operation of all passenger trains. 

Follow the movements of the yard crew, the inspector and 
trainmen, as they make up Passenger Train No. 100 and get it out 
on the road: the precision with which every detail is attended to 
strikes the average person as approaching the height of perfection 
a human machine may attain. The care taken to groom a horse 
for a race, to have him primed for the event of his life, is not more 
scrupulous than that given to the grooming of the engine for train 
No. 100 for the run, 

Cars which are assigned to No. 100 are as carefully looked 


after as the engine. They must be clean and attractive, if the 
passengers are to think well enough of the road to prefer its ser- 
vice to any other. The cars are thoroughly cleaned, swept, aired, 
and wiped down inside and out (even fumigated at intervals), the 
ventilation system properly adjusted, and plenty of water and ice 
provided. The seats and window shades are freed from dust—in 
fact, there is a complete housecleaning before the cars leave the 
yards as part of passenger train No. 100. 

In all car yards there is maintained a corps of car inspectors 
whose duty it is to see that no faulty cars are sent out on the 
road. Inspection, especially from the safety standpoint, is very 
rigid. Their verdict is final. In going over the cars assigned to 
No. 100, if the inspector writes the little word “Shop” across a 
wheei or on the side of the car that car must be laid up for 
repairs. 

As soon as the locomotive is coupled to train No. 100, and the 
required air pressure is distributed throughout the train, the en- 
gineman, upon request of the inspectors, makes a full service appli- 
cation of the brakes and holds them on until all have been thor- 
oughly examined. Every brake shoe must be exactly in place when 
the air-brakes are applied. If the inspectors find the brakes in 
proper condition, they signal from the rear end of the train to 
the engineman, who releases the brakes. The test is not complete, 
however, until the inspectors have re-examined the brakes as 
quickly as possible, to be sure that they have been released prop- 
erly, after which they must report to the engineman the condition 
of the brakes and the number of air-brake cars in the train. 

In the event of trouble being found in the air-brake system of 
such a nature that the defect cannot be remedied before leaving 
time, the car is cut out of the train; for no car is permitted on the 
road unless it is in perfect condition. It is very unusual, though, 
to have a car cut out of a train at the starting point on account 
of a defect that cannot. be remedied. 

No. 100 is met at the station by the remainder of the crew, the 
conductor, baggage-master and brakeman, all of whom report to 
the trainmaster. Trainmasters are charged with the duty of see- 
ing that all trainmen are properly uniformed and neat in 
appearance. . 

The gates to Track No. 10, on which No. 100 stands, are opened 
for passengers about ten minutes before the starting time. All 
trainmen are at their posts, and as the hands of the clock point 
exactly at the minute, the gong at Gate No. 10 sounds, -the gates 
are closed, the gateman signals to the operator in the tower that 
No. 100 is ready to leave, the signal are drops to “ proceed,” and 
with an “all aboard” all the way down the line, No. 100 moves 
out of the station, winds her way acress the many switches in the 
“ throat ” of the station, and thunders along on her way. 
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JAPAN’S NEW TREATY WITH KOREA 


By ARTHUR DEMPSTER 


OT satisfied with the punitive measures inflicted on Korea 

in deposing her old King and accomplishing the obliga- 

tory accession of the Crown-Prince to the throne, Japan 

has insisted upon the negotiation of a new treaty, tight- 

ening her hold upon the Kingdom, and bringing the entire 
management of its affairs under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the representative of the Mikado. 

Under the old treaty, Koreans were allowed some measure of 
control, however nominal, in the domestic affairs of their coun- 
try, Japan reserving to herself only the exclusive management of 
Korea’s international relations; but under the new order of things 
Japan will have everything absolutely in her own hands. The 
supreme power of the 
executive is entrusted 


her own tools. When they ceased to be such, they also ceased to be 
officials. Since Japan’s occupation of Korea the King himself 
never amounted to more than a mere figurehead, whose chief office 
was to bear the blame for all the misfortunes and injustices of his 
subjects. No sooner had he entertained an ambition to become 
more than a puppet, and to exercise his authority, than he at ence 
ceased to be king. Hence, exactly what Japan means by proclaim 
ing to the Powers the negotiation of a new treaty with what is 
virtaally a portion of her own territory is not easy to comprehend. 
There are those that persist in asking why Japan hesitates so in 
proclaiming her formal annexation of Korea, as that most ae 
curately represents the actual conditions. The country is now as 
fully under the juris 

diction of Japan as 





to the Marquis Ito, 
without whose — per- 
mission no valid 
move can be made in 
matters of state. His 
Excelleney’s advisers 
are to be all Japa- 
nese, and they also 
are to fill the minis- 
terial portfolios of 
the government. 
Moreover, the Resi- 
deney-General is to 
remain a permanent 
institution. 

It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that 
Korea herself has had 
as little choice in 
ordering this new 
régime as in the one 
preceding it. In fact, 
the entire nation 
from the highest offi- 
cials down, opposed 
vigorously every stage 
of the change, but 
under the cireum- 
stances were, of 
course, utterly impo- 
tent to interfere. 
From their attitude 
during the course of 
the so-called negotia- 
tions, the inference 
is easy that they 
thought they had 
been more than ade- 
quately punished for 
their appeal against 
Japan to the Hague 
tribunal, by being 
forthwith deprived 
of their lawful sove- 
reign; hence their 
useless refusal, which 
ended in a forced and 
sulky acquiescence in 
the demands’ of 
Japan. Their _re- 
fusal, however, ap- 
pears all the more 
significant when it is 
borne in mind that 
the obdurate officials 
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any other part of the 
Empire; certainly 
more so than the al 
ready annexed island 
of Formosa, of which 
as yet not more than 
half has been subdued 
to Japanese rule. 
There are, however, 
reasons why this step 
might seem unadvis 
able to Japan. The 
latter would naturally 
hesitate to adopt any 
course caleulated to 
arouse the suspicions 
of the great Powers 
as to her intentions- 
in Korea. But a 
reason of still greater 
potency is that 
Japan's success in the 
administration of 
Korea is not only ex 
tremely uncertain, but 
it has already drawn 
upon its mistakes, 
failures, and in 
justices a considerable 
amount of hostile 
criticism from abroad, 
the blame and respon- 
sibility for which 
Japan may now easily 
evade by retaining the 
Korean government as 
a formal institution 
from which every act 
of state proceeds and 
which must be held ae- 
countable for the 
country’s condition. 
At present the Ko- 
reans have to share in 
a very uncertain repu 
tation that, with the 
annexation of the 
country, would at once 
pass te the real gov- 
ernment where it 
properly belongs. 
Indeed there ap- 
e pears to be no other 
reason Why a new king 
less experienced — in 








of Korea were at 
most nothing more 
than the appointees 
of the Japanese au- 
thorities, without any 
effective voice in the 
direction of affairs. 

Indeed, to any one at all familiar with the circumstances the idea 
of Japan making a new treaty with Korea must appear as anoma- 
lous as it is ridiculous; for, seeing that the absolute direction of 
Korean affairs is now, and for some time has been, in the hands 
of Japan, the latter’s making a treaty with Korea is equivalent 
to a nation making a treaty with itself. Is this, then, what the 
Tokio authorities mean that they have done in the case of the 
new treaty just announced? 

There is no doubt that since the convention of November, 1905, 
Japan has practically had her own way in the government of 
Korea. If her rule has not proved effective throughout the entire 
kingdom, it has not been so much due to Japan’s hesitation to 
exercise jurisdiction, as to the country’s persistent continuance 
in a state of riotous rebellion against the intrusion of Japan. But 
Japan had within her own power the discretion of doing anything 
she deemed essential or expedient in the management of Korean 
affairs; there were none to say her nay. The native officials were 


The Imperial Figurehead of Korea 
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evading Japanese in- 
terference, should 
have been obliged to 


THE PRESENT “ EMPEROR” OF KOREA IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE GROUP the crown of 
AT THE MIDDLE WINDOW. THE DEPOSED EMPEROR STANDS AT HIS RIGHT 


assume 

Korea, as some such 
empty authority 
would be a convenient 
basis of responsibility. His majesty may be king “de jure,” but 
as to his being a king “ de facto,” or the possibility of any Korean 
being responsible for the acts of the government, it simply does 
not exist. 

The new treaty may therefore be regarded as Japan’s own 
proclamation to the Powers of the course she intends to adopt in 
her future administration of the country. From the first the 
Koreans have protested against Japan’s protectorate over them, and 
against her peremptory attitude toward the kingdom generally. 


- Consequently every move was forced, from the making of treaties 


to the changing of kings; and the last move not less than the rest. 

The leaders of the protest against this last act of the Japanese 

government binding Korea more permanently to Japan, comprised 

most of the great men of the nation, including the elder Korean 

statesmen, not to say anything of the whole court and the people 

generally, but all the leading objectors have been arrested and 
(Continued on page 1499.) 
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TUMPS? What? Never played stumps? Weren’t you ever 

a boy, or even a girl? Never shivered and trembled, and 

felt as: though your spine were being massaged by a piece 

of ice when Tommy Jones climbed to the very tiptop of 

the fir-tree, while you—ooh, hoo, *fraid-cat !—dasn’t shin half- 
way up’ Huh! How old were you when you were born? 

No, I don’t mean stunts. [| admit that our stumps usually con- 
sisted of stunts, but there’s a difference. And a reason. Any- 
body can do some sort of stunt. But a stump! Oh, that’s where 
your grit shows. Any trick is a stunt. Why, even walking on 
your hands is a stunt. And it’s a good stunt, too, but anybody 
can do it with practice. And it doesn’t take any sand. Even a 
girl can do it. You bet! I remember once— But that was a long 
time ago, and I promised that I wouldn’t tell. 

But a stump! That’s a dare! Think a minute; you'll remem- 
ber. Aw, you're ashamed to own up. [Il bet you were one of 
those cowardly custards that always had a sprained thumb, or a 
boil, or some excuse like that. You weren’t? All right; but you 
weren't born in America. 

But in Mytown, when I was a kid! Gee! Some of the old chaps 
can remember our house. It was the corner one in the marble 
block on Cedar Street, with the little yard. And the dear old alley 
in back, where we used to coast sometimes. 

We had a back shed, like a real country place, too. How we 

did stand on the roof of that little house where the pie and some- 
times—honest—ice-cream were stored, ‘most every day one sum- 
mer, and wish we dared to jump to the board 
walk below. And it was some of a jump, too. 
We measured it, and it was nearly ten feet. 
Well, it was over six, anyhow. Course, Dutch 
used to jump off every day to show us fellers 
that it didn’t hurt, but gee whiz! He was in 
the grammar school! So he didn’t really count 
with Hans and Henny and me. 

Henny used to climb up there and yell for 
us to look out. Then he'd make us sweep 
every bit of gravel from the walk. And when 
it was all cleared, with no stones to hurt 
his feet, and we were all hold- 
ing our breath, waiting for him 
to leap, and he was gathered up 
in a bunch, muscles all tense, 
and his mouth and fists tightly 
clenched, and just wabbling on 
the edge, somebody’d yell, 
*Fraid-eat! Stump ver t’ 
jump!” And that would spoil 
it all. 

Henny would just want to 
know why he was the *fraid-cat. 
Didn’t appear to him that any 
one else was breaking his neck 
trying to beat him to it. Be- 
sides, he could lick the kid that 
called him ‘*fraid-eat. Henny 
could, too. He was game. He's 
gone, now, where all the good, 
game kids go, and I'll bet he 
isn’t taking dares there any 
more than he did here. Poor 
Henny! But, gee! I don’t 
want to think of the sad things 
when I’m trying to tell you 
about stumps. 

Yes, Henny could lick the 
kid that said that. And, be- 
sides, he had a sore foot, and 
his ma would lick him if she 
heard of him playing stumps 


He thought it was a joke, and tried to drown me 
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any more—hadn’t he spoiled his best suit yesterday? And he'd 
promised her he wouldn’t, and a feller’s ma hadn’t ought to be lied 
to, and, anyway, he’d do it to-morrow. 

And just then, as he was teetering on the edge, somebody gave 
him just the teeniest, weeniest shove, and Henny jumped. Gee! 
How he hit the ground! Tore big holes in his stockings right at the 
reinforced knees, and goodness only knew how his mother kept 
him in stockings. She didn’t know. But proud? Stump any 
other kid to do it. You'd have thought that he had done it 
all himself. But when the feller that pushed him = said, 
“ Hunh! any one can do it when he’s pushed,’ Henny turned on 
him. 

“Pushed me, dijjer?” he thundered. ‘“ Well, I guess I'll just 
break your jaw for that.” And the other kid owned up that he 
was joking. So Henny told him to do the stump and he’d believe 
him. And then I—I mean the kid that pushed Henny—did it. 
Hurt? Sure; but glory pays for that. 

Yessir, Henny and [ just bossed the rest of the gang around for 
two days, and when Hans and the other fellers that went with us 
did it we just sneered. It was an old baby trick to us then. Any 
one could do it. 

And the other things. Remember when we snowballed old New- 
man’ You don’t? Oh, I forgot, you were a foreigner and never 
were in my gang. Well, he had the only cherry-trecs in the neigh- 
borhood—no, this isn’t a tale of telling the truth when we were 
caught—and never gave a single cherry away. We chucked snow- 
balls at him, and he caught 
Hans. Soaked him in the snow. 
But we got even. Yessir, we 
climbed up on Henny’s back 
fence and began throwing things 
through his tool-shed window. 
And then when he came out 
after us—did he get it? All to- 
gether, now—he got it good! 

And when the cop called on 
Henny’s pa, he had to settle. 
And when my pa heard—well, 
there isn’t any disgrace in it. 
He was a whole lot bigger ’n 
me. But that wasn’t a stump. 
That is, not exactly. More of a 
dare. And stumps are what I 
started to talk about. 

Never forget the first time I 
went in swimming on fhe sly. 
March! What? Well, you can 
bet it was cold. And little 
Dwight, that we brought along 
to watch the clothes, ran home 
with our shoes. Why? Oh, 
some one dared him to do that, 
and he wouldn’t be stumped. 
I caught a cramp that day, and 
they sent Baron, the St. Bern- 
ard in after me. He thought it 
was a joke and tried to drown 
me. But he was a good dog, 
and never would have been shot 
if we hadn’t taught him to bite 
the butcher. 

But the worst stump of all 
was the night that little Dwight 
and I slept in the graveyard. 
That was the real] article. We 
were all of us, Henny, and 
Hans, and Dwight, and I, camp- 
ing up in Castine. And on the 
hill right over the tent was a 
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burying-ground. And when the moon shone down on those marble 
slabs, I tell you it was scary. And Henny said that he wouldn't 
like to spend the ‘night there; and I said that it wasn’t so much, 
and then they dared me to do it. And I just took them up, and 
Dwight went with me. And in the middle of the night, just as we 
got to sleep, they sent Baron up to frighten us, and when he 
woofed upon us—scared? You bet! But we pretended not to be, 


and after a while we were glad he came, because he was a lot of 


protection against the ghosts. Nonsense? That just shows, 
smarty, how much you know about ghosts. Baron was Henny’s 
dog, and Henny was a Presbyterian, and this was a Baptist grave- 
yard. What chance would a Baptist ghost have against a Presby- 
terian dog? 

The bicycle helped a lot, too. It gave us new ideas. When I 
stumped Hans to ride down Cedar Hill with his feet on the 
coasters, and it took three stitches in his head, and new forks and 
tires for the wheel, that was doing something. Nothing milk and 
watery about our stumps. If somebody didn’t go home crying it 
was a failure. And when, as often happened, some one was carried 
home, then we felt that our efforts were not in vain. 

Little ruffians? Not at all! Just healthy young Americans with 
a desire to see some one get hurt. We all took our turr. If we 
didn’t get it at the stumps we got it when somebody's mother came 
to see our folks, and wanted it distinetly understood that while 
she knew her child was just as much to blame, she did think it 
was the duty of parents to keep some watch over their children, 
so that they wouldn’t kill half the neighborhood, and that, while 
she didn’t believe in interfering, yet if that brat came near her 
house again she’d wring his neck, and plain talk would be under- 
stood where hints weren’t. Thank you! And as she swept away 
we'd be dusted. 

Teachers were the ogres of the fairy-books brought right into 
actual life. Of course, you couldn’t slay them the way Jack did 
the giant, but an elastic sling-shot, loaded for school-ma’am, and 
aimed properly, would drive dull care away from the busiest class. 
And, anyway, she couidn’t make you ery. Not much! That is, 
well, of course, you can’t put up any scrap, and once in a while, 
especially if you’ve got a sore finger from playing base-ball—well, 
I bet you ery wnen your hand is sore. 

And the new feller! Why is it that the new feller always gets 
the worst of it? He was game, too. All new fellers are. They 
want you to know that on the street where they used to live 
there wasn’t any one that dared to give them any back talk. No, 
sirree! Ain’t anything can hurt him. So you tell him that if he 
puts rosin on his hand rattan can’t hurt him, no matter how hard 
teacher lams him. And you are generous, too. You give him a 
lot, and show him how to rub it on his palm. And then when he 
sasses teacher it is great to watch his face. Contempt doesn’t last 
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When I stumped Hans to ride down Cedar Hill 


long when teacher is driving little chunks of rosin into your hand 
with every belt. How do I know? Don’t you suppose that I was 
a new boy once? But the new boy doesn’t have any kick coming. 
He shouldn’t have taken up the stump to sass teacher. And _ be- 
sides, if he wants to make anything out of it? But the new boy 
usually doesn’t. Not until he gets used to the gang. And then 
sometimes the boss of the gang gets his, and the king is dead, long 
live the king! 

It wasn’t so much fun, either, when you had climbed right to thie 
top of the horse-chestnut tree on a stump, to have the fellows below 
you shake the tree. What was the use of “ offering them out 
They knew you didn’t dare start down until they got blame good 
and ready to let you, and the only thing for you to do was to 
shell out the money you had in your pocket. What’ You didn’t 
have any? That might be all right for some folks, but didn’t they 
see your aunt give you ten cents to buy some milk? Well, but. gee! 
what of it? You couldn’t use that money. She'd everlastingly 
lace the tar out of you if you didn’t bring home the milk. Well, 
you could shell out or they’d shake you out of the tree. Of course 
you shelled out. 

And aunts, and fathers, and things, are so blamed suspicious that 
they won’t believe a word of it. Don’t suppose that you even ate 
any of the candy the gang bought with the dime’ And of course 
you couldn’t deny that you did eat one stingy little piece. Come 
here! 

Funny, that ending isn’t exactly a stump. But it doesn’t make 
much difference. Every good stump ended with a licking for some 
body somewhere. It was that gambling sensation that made 
stumps so fascinating. You always knew that it was some one’s 
turn to get hurt, but you took the chance that it wasn’t yours. 

It was good fun, speaking of getting hurt, and some of a stump, 
too, to rag the man that worked in Henny’s garden. Once, when 
he was planting some shrubs, and was all serunched up in a heap, 
and his overalls were drawn tight as could be, you knotted the 
whip you stole from the tool-house—what? You didn’t? Well, 
some one did, but you can’t expect ne to take all the blame. Any 
way, you stole the whip and gave it to Henny, and told him to go 
forth and do and dare. And when he did it, how you rolled on the 
grass for joy to see the fat man pursue the small boy. Will he 
catch the small boy? Not much; but he’s liable to stop and welt 
the stuffing out of the second small boy taking it all in. 

What if you didn’t do nothing? You're the one that set him up 
to it: he’s a good mind, to lambast the hide offn you for it. 
Funny, wasn’t it? Well, take this for laughing. And you went 
home more in sorrow than in wrath, while Henny jeered at you. 
The more or less innocent bystander always gets the worst of it, 
anyway. That’s how it is in life. 

And you never played stumps? Sure? You know, villainy by 
any other name brings just as much trouble. No? Well, perhaps 
you had something just as good, although I hate substitutes. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
VIRTUE TRIUMPHS 
ART maintained his deceptive cheer at the breakfast-table. 
He spoke of his exile in a tone of resignation, mixed with 
humor. “Sure, the old dad will have the laugh on us. 
He told us this was the jumping-off place.” 
“What will we do about the house?” 
“will we sell or rent?” 

“ Nayther. Lave it as it is,” replied Mart, quickly, with deepen- 
ing Irish accent. “So long as I live I want to feel it’s here ready 
for you whinever you wish to use it. “Lis not mine. Without you 
I never would have had it, and I want no other mistress in it. 

‘Sure every chair, every picture on the walls, is there because of 
you. It’s all you and no one else.” 

This was the note which was most piercing in her ears, and she 
hastened to stop it by remarking the expense of maintaining the 
place—its possible decay and so on—but to all this he doggedly 
replied: “I care not; Ud rather burn it and all there is in it 
than turn it over to some other woman. No, ‘tis yours, Bertie. 
Go you to Ben and tell him my will concerning it.” 

This gave a new turn to her thought. “1 don’t want to do that. 
Why don’t you go and tell him yourself?” 

“ Didn't the doctor say [ must save meself worry? I hate to 
ask you to shoulder the heavy end of this proposition.” His 
face lost its forced smile. “I’m a sick man, darlin’, I know it 
now, and I must save meself all I can. You may send Lucius 
down and bring him up—or we'll drive down and see him—maybe 
the ride would do me good, but I can’t climb them stairs again.” 

The temptation to see Ben once more, alone in the bright office, 
proved too great for Bertha’s resolution, and she answered: “ All 
right, I'll go, but only to bring him down to you. You must give 
the orders about the house.” 

In spite of his iron determination to be of good cheer in her 
presence, Mart’s face lengthened as he looked round the splendid 
dining-room into which the sunlight was pouring. Suddenly he 
broke forth: “ You must stay here, darlin-—never mind me. ‘Tis 
a sin and a shame to ask you to lave all this to go with a poor 
old—” 

“Stop that!’-she called sharply. “I won't listen to any such 
talk,’ and he was forced to accept her plan. 

They decided to go down about ten o'clock, when the daily tide 
of his life rode highest. This hour suited Mart’s own plan. <A 
train left for the mountains not long after, and he resolved to 
make his escape while Bertha was with Ben in the office. “ There 
will be no need of any change in the house,” he thought, * but 
‘twill do no hurt for them to talk it all over.” 

For an hour or two he hobbled about the yard and garden, taking 
a final look at the horses and dogs, and his face was very sad and 
his voice broken as he talked with his men who had learned of 
the doctor’s orders. He soon grew tired and came back to the 
porch to rest and wait for the hour of his departure. Settling 
into his accustomed chair, which faced directly upon the mountains, 
over which the sun, wearing to the south, was beginning to hang 
its vivid shadows, he sat like a man of bronze. The clouds, which 
each day clothed the scarred and naked peaks with a mantle of 
ermine and purple, were already assembling. The range assumed a 
new and overpowering grandeur in his eyes, for it typified the Big 
Divide which lay between him and the country of the soundless, 
dawnless night. 

Up that deep fold which lay between the chief peak and its 
consort to the north his course lay—a trail with no returning 
footprints—and the thought made his heart beat painfully, while 
a sense of the wonder and the terror of death came to him. He 
was going away as the wounded grizzly crawls to the thicket to 
die, unseen of even his mate. 

To never return! To mount and mount, each league separating 
him forever from the mansion he had come to enjoy, the wife he 
loved better than his own life. “I cannot believe it,’ he whis- 
pered, “and yet I must make it so.” 

Then he began to wonder grimly just When his heart would fail, 
just where it would burst like a rotten cinch. ‘ Will it be on the 
train? Suppose I last to the coal-switch? Then i must climb 
to the mine. Suppose I live to reach the mine, then what? Oh, 
well, *tis easy to slip from the cliff.” 

Meanwhile, out under the trees the gardener was spading turf, 
the lawn-mower was purring briskly, and all the work of the place 
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went forward precisely as though no sentence of death had been 
passed upon its master. In this Haney saw the world’s action 
typified. The individual is of no account—-the rose alone is of 
value. 

He shuffled down to mect the carriage at the gate, and Lucius 
helped him in before Bertha could reach him, and they drove off 
down the street so exactly in their usual way that Bertha was 
moved to say: “I can’t believe it! I can’t realize we're quitting 
this town to-morrow.” 

* Neither can I, but I reckon it’s good-by all the same for me, 
annyhow. I despise meself for askin’ you to go, darlin’-—I don’t 
ask you. Stay you! I’m not askin’ annything at all. ‘Tis fitter 
for me to go alone—stay on darlin’—'twill comfort me to lave you 
safe and happy here.” 

She shook her head with quite as much determination as _ he. 
“No, Mart, my mind is made up. I know my job, and I’m going 
to knuckle to it like a little lady, so don’t fuss.” 

The air was beautifully clear and bracing, and a minute later 
Haney remarked sadly, * | reckon the doctor knows his trade, but 
‘tis bitter nonsense to say that the murky wind of the low country 
is better for anny man than this.” 

She was very tender at heart as she replied: “I’m afraid he’s 
right, Mart. I could see you weren’t so well here, but I was 
selfish; I tried to argue different. You'll be better down below, 
that’s dead certain.” 

“Well, the bits are all lined annyhow. I’m ready to take me 
exile; but I hate to drag you down with me.” 

“Don’t worry about me,” she answered, with intent to reassure 
him. “ To tell you the facts, I kind o’ like the East.” 

At the door of Ben's office-building she got out, leaving him in 
the carriage. As she looked back at him from the doorway some- 
thing almost despairing in his face moved her and she returned 
to say, ‘“ Never mind, Mart, we'll make a new home down there.” 

He was struggling as with death, but he said, *’Tis childish— 
I know—but I hate to say good-by to it all.” 

She patted his hand as if soothing a child, and turning, mounted 
the stairway. How weak and obd he seemed at the moment! 

Fordyce was at work. She could hear his typewriter click 
laboriously (he was his own typist as yet), and she stood for a 
moment in the hall with hand pressed hard upon her bosom, the 
full significance of this last visit overwhelming her. Here was the 
end of all her happiness—the beginning of long-drawn misery and 
heart-hunger. Her blood beat tumultuously in her throat, and 
each throb was a physical smothering pain. 

At last she grew calmer and knocked. When he opened the door 
his face shone with joy. “ You’re late!” he reproachfully ex- 
claimed, then peered into the hall. ‘ Where’s the Captain?” 

He was still holding her hand and she was very white as she 
answered: “ He can’t come up this morning. He ain't able.” 

Is he worse?” His face expressed swift concern. 

* Yes—Doctor Steele came last night and examined him—” 

“What did he say?” 

“He told us to ‘ get out’ of here—quick!” 

He drew her in and shut the door. “ Not to stay!” he exclaimed. 

“That’s what he says. Mart’s in bad shape. He’s been a good 
deal worse than he let on, or else he fooled himself. The doctor 
found his heart jumping cogs right along.” 

“ And he positively ordered you to go be'ow?” 

“Yes—he warned me—he said Mart m’ght die any minute— 
if he stayed.” 

In the silence that followed, his face became almost as white as 
her own, for he understood and shared her temptation. 

“And you are going with him?” 

“Yes, IT must! Don’t you see I must?” 

He understood. Haney had refused to go without her, and to 
stay would be to shorten his life—and that she was incapable of 
doing. 

“ How did the Captain take it?” he asked, with effort. 

“Mighty hard at first, but he’s fairly cheerful to-day. He wants 
to leave me here—but I’m going with him—it’s my business to bi 
where he is,”’ she added. “ He sure needs me now.” 

“What are you going to do with the house?” 

“Leave it just as it is. He won’t sell it or rent it. 
you to look after all his business just the same—” 

“T ean’t do that!” 

“Why not?” 

* Because I don’t intend to stay here.” As he spoke, his excite- 
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ment mounted. “ My little world was all askew before you came, 
You’ve put the finishing-touch to it. I’m ready to make my own 
will at this moment.” He spoke with such bitterness that she 
marvelled at the change in him. 

“You mustn’t talk that way,” she said. “I don’t like to see 
you lose your grip.” Her words were commonplace, but her hesi- 
tating, tremulous voice betrayed her and exalted him. 

His face, his eyes, filled her with light. She forgot all the 
rest of the world for the moment, and he, looking upon her with 
a knowledge that she loved him and was about to leave him, spoke 
slowly, as if the words came forth in spite of his will: ‘ You 
don’t seem to realize how deeply ’'m going to miss you. You can’t 
know how much your presence means to me here in this small 
town. I can’t stay here without thought of seeing you. If you 
go I will not remain here another day.” 

She fought against the feeling of pride, of joy, these words gave 
her. “You mustn't say that—you’ve got to stay here—with 
Alice.” 

“ Alice!’”-—his voice rose. “ Alice has given me back my ring and 
is going home. When you go, there is nothing left in this town 
for me.” He rose and walked up and down, a choking sob in his 
throat: ‘God! It’s horrible to feel our good days ending in a 
crash like this! I refuse to admit that our world is only a house 
of cards! Are we never to see each other again? I refuse to say 
good-by! I won’t have it so!” He faced her again with curt 
inquiry. “ Where are you going to live?” 

“T don’t know—maybe in Chicago—maybe in New York.” 

“No matter where it is, I will come to you. I cannot lose you 
out of my life—I will not!” 

“No, you mustn’t do that! It ain’t square to Mart—I can’t see 
you any more—now.” 

He caught at the significance of that little final word. “ What 
do you mean by now? Do you mean because Mart is worse? Or, do 
you mean that I have forfeited your good-will by my own action?” 
He came closer to her and his voice was low and insistent as he 
continued: “Or, do you mean—something very sweet and com- 
forting to me—that you love me? Do you? Is that your meaning?” 

She struggled against him as she answered: “I don’t know-— 
Yes, I do know. It ain’t right for me—for you to say these things 
to me while I am Mart Haney’s wife.” 

He caught at her hands and looked upon her with face grown 
older and graver. He asked, “ Why couldn’t we have met before 
you went to him?” 

She rose with in- 
stinctive desire to flee, 
but he held her hands 
in both of his and al- 
most sternly said: 
“Do you love me? TI 
am sure of it! You 
would marry me _ if 
you were free?; Why 
try to conceal it!” 
His eyes pierced her 
as he preceeded, trans- 
formed by the power 
of his own plea. “* We 
belong to each other— 
don’t you know we do? 
[ am sorry for Alice, 
but I do not love her 
—TI never loved her 
as I love you. She 
understands this — 
that is why she has 
returned my ring— 
there is nothing 
further for me to say 
to her. As for Mar- 
shall Haney, I pity 
him, as you do—but 
he has no right to 
claim you.” 

“He don't claim 
me. Ile wants me to 
stay here.” 

“Then why don't 
you?” 

* Because he needs 
me.” 

“So do I need you.” 

“But not the way 
—I mean, he is sick.” 

He drew her closer. 
“You must not go. I 
can’t let you go 
away from me. You're 
a part of my life 
now.” His words 
ceased, but his eyes 
called with burning 
intensity. 

She struggled not 
against him, but in 
opposition to some- 
thing within herself 
which seemed about 
to overwhelm her will. 
It was so easy to 
listen, to yield — and 
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so hard to free her hands and turn away, but the thought of Haney 
waiting, of his trust in her, brought back her sterner self. ; 

“No!” she cried out, sharply, imperiously. “I won't have it! 
You mustn’t touch me again while Mart lives! You mustn't even 
see me again!” 

“Won't you kiss me good-by?” 

“No, it’s all wrong and you know it!” She drew her hands 
away, her face darkened by a frown of command. “ I'll despise 
you if you touch me again—good-by!” 

Thereupon, his clean, bright, honorable soul responded to hei 
reproof, rose to dominion over the flesh, and he said: ‘ Forgive 
me! I didn’t mean to tempt you to do anything wrong—good-by!” 
And so they parted in such anguish as only lovers know when fare 
wells seem final, and their empty hearts, calling for a word of 
promise, are denied. 





CHAPTER XXII 
MARSHALL HANEY’S LAST TRAIL 


MARSHALL HANEY was a brave man, and his resolution was 
taken, but that final touch of Bertha’s hand very nearly unnervec 
him. His courage abruptly fell away, and, leaning back against 
the cushions of his carriage with closed eyelids from which the hot 
tears dripped, he gave himself up to the thought of a renewal of 
his life. Jt was harder to go—infinitely harder because of that 
impulsive caress. Her face was so beautiful with that upward, 
tender, pitying look upon it! 

While still he sat weak and hesitant, a roughly dressed man of 
large and decisive movement stopped and greeted him. “ Hello, 
Mart, how are you this tine day?” 

Haney put his tragic mask away with a stroke of his hand, and 
coldly replied: ‘Comin’ along, Dan, comin’ along. How are 
things up on the peak?” 

“Still mixed,” replied the miner lightly—then, with a look 
around, he stepped a little nearer to the wheel. “ Hell’s about te 
hreak loose again, Mart.” 

“ What's the latest?” 

“T can’t go into details—and [ mustn't be seen talking with 
you—but Williams is in for trouble. Tell him to reverse engine 
for a few weeks. Good-day,” and he walked off, ieaving the im 
pression of having been sent to convey a friendly warning. 

Haney seized upon this message. His resolution returned. His 


voice took on edge 


and = decision. “Os 
ear,’ he called quick 
ly, “drive me down 


to the station; I want 
to vet that 10.37 
train.” 

As the driver echir 
ruped to his horses 
and swung out into 
the street, Marshall 
Haney, with full un- 
derstanding that this 
was to be his eternal 
farewell, turned and 
looked up, hoping to 
eatch a last glimpse 
of his wife’s sweet 
face at the window. 
A sign, a smile, a 
beckoning hand, and 
his purpose would 
have faltered; but the 
recall did not take 
place, and facing the 
west he became again 
the man of will, and 
when the carriage 
drew up to the plat 
form he gave orders 
to his coachman as 
quietly as though 
this were his usual 
morning ride. “ Now, 
Osear, you heard what 
that friend of mine 
said?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, forget it.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“But tell Myra. 
Haney I’ve gone up to 
the mine. You = can 
say to her that 
Williams sent for me. 
You can tell her, but 
to no one else, what 
you heard Dan say. 
You understand?” 

“Te, 6 
s “All right, that 

f stands. Now you go 

d home and wait till 

about 12.30. Then go 

down for Mrs. Haney.” 

The ecoachman, a 
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He rose and walked up and down, a shaking sob in his throat well trained to his 
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duties, did not offer 
to assist his master, 
but sat in the most 
approved attitude 
upon his box while 
Haney painfully 
climbed down to the 
walk. 

The train was about 
to move, and the con- 
ductor had already 
signalled the engineer 
to “ go ahead,” but at 
sight of the gambler, 
whom he knew, 
stopped the train and 
helped Haney aboard. 
“A minute more and 
you would have been 
left. Going up to the 
mine, | reckon?” 

They were still on 
the platform as Mart 
answered, “ Yes, I’m 
due to have a_ talk 
with Williams.” THe 
said this with intent 
to cover his real pur- 


pose %, 

He was breathless 
as he dropped into a 
seat near the door. 
The sense of leaden 


weakness which he 
had come to struggle 
against had deepened 
into a smothering 
pain which threatened 
to blind him. He 
took into considera- 
tion, for the first 
time, the probability 
that the journey 
‘over the range ” was 
to be very painful. 

“I must be quiet,” 
he thought. “I will 
not die in the car.” 

Gradually his fear 
of this grew less. 
What did it matter 
where it came or 
when it came? The 
quicker the better for 
all concerned. 

Nevertheless, he 
opened the little phial 
of medicine which 
Steele had given him 
and swallowed two of 
the pellets. They 
were a_ powerful 
stimulant of the heart, 
that he knew, but 
that an _ overdose 
would kill he only 
tion. , 

They were indeed magical in their effect. His brain cleared. his 
pulses grew stronger, and the feeling of benumbing weakness which 
dismayed him passed away. 

The conductor, on his round, found him sitting silently at the 
window, very pale and very stern, his eyes fixed upon the brawling 
stream along whose winding course the railway climbed. While 
noting the number of Mart’s pass, the official leaned over and spoke 
in a low voice, but Haney heard what he said as through a mist. 
Ile was no longer moved by the sound of the bugle. A labor war 
was temporary. It might arrest the mining for a few weeks or ‘a 
month, but through it all, no matter what happened, deep down 
in the mine lay Bertha’s wealth, secure of any marauder. So much 
he was able to reason out. 

One or two of the passengers who knew him came up and civilly 
inquired as to his health, and to each one he explained that he 
was on the gain and that he was going up to the mine to study 
conditions for himself. They were all greatly excited by the news 
of battle, but they did not succeed in conveying their emotion to 
Haney, With impressive countenance he listened, and at the end 
remarked: “Tis all of a stripe to me, boys. I’m like the soldier 
on the battle-field with both legs shot off. I hear the shouting and 
the tumult, but I’m out of the running.” 

Without understanding his mood they withdrew, leaving him 
alone. His mind went back to Bertie. ‘“ What will she do when 
she finds me gone? She will not be seared at first. She will wire 
to stop me-—but no matter. Before she can reach me I'll be high 
in the hills.” 

He could not prevent his mind from dwelling on her. He tried 
to fix his thoughts upon his life, as a boyish adventurer, but could 
not keep to these earlier periods of his life. All of his days before 
meeting her seemed base or trivial or purposeless. Bertie filled 
his memory to the exclusion of all other loves and desires. She 
was at once his wife and child. He possessed a thousand bright 


suspected from Steele’s word in cau- 





They found him two days [ater 


pictures of her swift 
and graceful _ body, 
her sunny smile, her 
sweet, grave eyes. He 
recalled the first time 
he saw her on the 
street in Sibley, and 
groaned to think how 
basely he had planned 
‘to win her. “She 
never knew that, 
thank God!” he said, 
fervently. : 

Then came that un- 
forgettable drive to the 
ranch, when she _ put 
her hand in his—on 
this hour he dwelt 
long, searching — his 
mind deeply in order 
that no grain of its 
golden store of  inci- 
dent should — escape 
him. His throat 
again began to ache 
with a full sense of 
the loss he was _ in- 
flicting upon himself. 
“°Tis a lonely trail 
’'m takin’ for your 
sake, darlin’,’ he 
whispered, ‘but “tis 
all for the best.” 

Slowly the train 
creaked and_ circled 
up the heights, fol- 
lowing the sharp turn- 
ings of the stream, 
passing small towns 
which were in effect 
summer camps of 
pleasure - seekers, on 
into the moist heights 
where the grass was 
yet green and_ the 
slopes. gay with 
flowers. A mood of 
exaltation came upon 
the doomed man as he 
rose. This was the 
place to die—up here 
where the affairs of 
men sank into insigni- 
ficance like the sound 
of the mills and the 
rumble of — trains. 
Here the centuries 
circled like swallows, 
and the personal was 
lost in the ocean of 
silence. 

At one of these 
towns, which stood 
almost at the summit 
of the pass, the con- 
ductor brought a telegram, and Mart seized it with eager, trembling 
hands. It was (as he expected) a warning from Bertha. She im- 
plored him to let the mine go and to return by the next train. 

He was too nerveless of fingers to put the sheet back into its 
envelope; he could only thrust it, a crumpled mass, into his pocket. 
It was as if her hand was at his shoulder, her voice in his ear, 
but he did not falter. To go back now would be but a renewal of 
his torture. There could hot come a better time to go—to go and 
leave no suspicion of his purpose behind him. 

Just over the summit—at a bare little station—the train was 
held for orders; and Haney, who was again suffering deeply, took 
another dose of the powerful drug, and with its effect returned tu 
a dim perception of his surroundings. He was able vaguely to 
recall that a trail which began just back of the depot mounted 
the hill towards his largest mine. A desire to see Williams, his 
faithful partner, his loyalest friend, came over him, and, rising 
to his feet, he painfully crept down the aisle to the rear of the 
car and dropped off unnoticed, just as the conductor’s warning 
ery started a rush for the coaches. 

As the train disappeared round the turn, the essential loneliness 
of the place returned. The station seemed deserted by every hu- 
man being, even the operator was lost to sight, and Haney, utterly 
solitary, with clouded brain and laboring breath, turned towards 
the height, his left leg dragging like a shackle. 

For the first half-mile the way was easy, and by moving slowly 
he suffered Jess pain than he had expected. Around him the frost- 
smitten aspens were shivering in the wind, their sparse leaves 
dangling like coins of red and yellow gold, and all the billowing 
land below, to the west, was iridescent with green and flame- 
color and crimson. A voiceless regret, a dim, wide-reaching wist- 
ful sadness, came over him, but did not shake his resolution. He 
had but to look down at his crippled body to know that the beauty 
of the world was no longer his to enjoy. His days were now but 
days of pain. 

He had always loved the heights. 
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sighted this range he had never failed to experience a peculiar 
exaltation as he mounted above the ranch and the mine. Gambler 
and night-owl though he had been, he had often spent his after- 
noons on horseback riding high among the peaks, and now some 
small part of this love of the upper air came back to lead him 
towards his grave. With face turned to the solitude of the snows, 
with ever-faltering steps, he commenced his challenging march to- 
wards death. 

At the first sharp uprise in the way his heart began to pound 
and he swayed blindly to and fro, unable to proceed. For an in- 
stant he looked down in dismay at the rocky waiting earth, a most 
unhospitable grave. A few minutes’ rest against a tree and his 
brain cleared. ‘“ Higher— I must go higher,” he said to himself; 
“ they'll find me here.” 

As he rose he could see the. mining-camp spread wide on the 
hilltops beneath him—the cabins mere cubes, the mill a child’s toy. 
He could discern men like ants moving to and fro as if in some 
special excitement—but he did not concern himself with the cause. 
His only thought was to mount—to blend with the firs and the 
rocks. He drew the phial from his pocket and held it in his hand 
in readiness, with a dull fear that the chemical would prove too 
sinall, too weak to end his pain. 

It was utterly silent and appallingly lonely on this side of the 
great peak. Hunters were few and prospectors were seldom seen. 
The upward-looping trails led to no mine—only to abandoned pros- 
pect-holes—for no mineral had ever been found on the western 
slope. The copses held no life other than a few minute squirrels 
and an oceasional jay or camp-bird. To die here was surely to die 
alone and to lie alone, as the fallen cedar lies wrought upon by the 
wind and the snows and the rain. 

Nevertheless, his suicidal idea persisted. It had become the one 
final, overpowering resolution. In the midst of the blinding swirl 
of his thought he maintained his purpose to put himself above the 
world of human effort and to become a brother of the clod, to mix 
forever with the mould, 

Slowly he dragged himself upward, foot by feot, seeking the friend- 
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remain in the corporation’s hands—the corporation being better 
able to finance such large undertakings than any private indi- 
viduals would be. It is erecting a great power-plant on the lake 
front, from which the public-service plants will be operated. It is 
also constructing a tunnel two miles out into the lake for supply- 
ing the city with water. This tunnel will cost $1,000,000. These 
various utilities are operated through conduits laid in alleys, 
and the tearing up of streets will be altogether done away with. 
Each of these services is laid on its own level. First, heating- 
pipes; next below these, gas and water connections and the like; 
then, lowest of all, at a depth of twenty feet, the system of 
sewerage. This system is such as to accommodate the growth of 
the city for many years, and is so arranged as to cause no danger 
of pollution to the water-supply. 

The preparation of the site of Gary required the rectification of 
several railroad lines, and the growth of the town will occasion the 
construction of several new and handsome stations. Thus, the 
Michigan Southern will join the Baltimore and Ohio in a fine 
union depot to cost $250,000. A mile south of this the Michigan 
Central and the Wabash will join in a second. Still a mile or more 
beyond this, the Pennsylvania Company will put up a third. All 
these will be on the line of Broadway, and will be connected by 
an electric trolley. 

But this trolley—indeed, the whole traction system of the town— 
will be in private hands. Here the omnipotence of the Steel Cor- 
poration finally ends. The control of the street-car lines, the as- 
sumed prerogative of the power paramount, has gone to a little 
local syndicate in a small industrial town near by. 

Once across the * Wabash tracks,” one’s sense of the self-assert- 
iveness of private initiative is even augmented. It hangs like a 
heavy fringe upon the fabrie of the original ideal, and the monu- 
mental character of the Great Enterprise, as_ first conceived, 
vanishes long before the Little Calumet is -reached. 

Once across those ‘* tracks,” we leave the region of prohibition 
and propriety behind and enter the free-and-easy realm of the red 
light. Here the Polack saloons cluster and multiply, and here the 
small lot buyer and builder presents a new architecture and a 
new social régime. Here the average man. in his compelling multi- 
tudinousness, is in control and checks the lofty plan of the. original 
power; he it is, doubtless, who in the near future will settle for 
Gary many other things besides franchises. 

The town at present houses some eight thousand people, though 
the number is, of course, increasing daily. Most of these have 
passed the summer in tents and in tar-papered shacks, under cir- 
cumstances of picturesque informality; Chicago, in fact, has a new 
Wild West almost at its very doors. The season has been kind; 
nature, despite the assaults of the engineers, has continued 
gracious; hope has filled the air; and to many of Gary’s “early 
settlers,” especially the swarming children, their first six months 
of city life must seem almost an idyl. 

_ Most of the better sort of Gary’s early comers-—native Amer- 
icans, chiefly—are just about leaving the shacks for the half-tim- 
bered brick cottages that fringe the residential parks. The immedi- 
ate future of the swarms of Polack and Italian laborers is not so 
well assured. The single men among these have been living in the 
company’s lodging-houses or in the contractors’ camps. The men of 
family have hied to ihe woods, slapped up a shelter out of any- 
thing handy, and gone in for the cultivation of children and 
poultry. But the work will end, and so will the summer; and the 
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ly shelter and obscurity of a grove of firs just above him. Twice he 
sunk to his knees, 2 numbing pain at the base of his brain, his 
breath roaring, his lips dry, but each time he rose and struggled 
on, eager to reach the green and grateful shelter of the forest. filled 
with desire to thrust himself into its solitude, and when at last 
he felt the chill of the shadow and realized that he was surely hid- 
den from all the world—he turned, poised for an instant on a rock 
where the trail doubled sharply, gave one long, slow glance around, 
then hurled himself madiy down the rocky slope. Even as he 
leaped his heart seemed to burst and he fell like a eclod and lay 
without further motion. It was as if he had been smitten in flight 
by a rifle-ball. 

Around him the small animals of the wood frolicked and the jay 
called inquiringly, but he neither saw nor heard. He was himself 
but a gasping creature, with reason entirely engaged in the blind 
struggle which the physical organism was instinctively making 
to continue in its wonted ways. All the world and all his desires, 
save that for his fair young wife, were lost out of his mind, and 
he thought of Bertha only in a dim and formless way—feeling his 
need of her and dumbly wondering why she did not come. In final 
desperate agony he lifted the phial of strychnine to his lips, hoping 
that it might put an end to his suffering—but before this act was 
completed a sweet devouring tlood of forgetfulness swept over him, 
his hand dropped and the unopened bottle rolled away out of his 
reach. Then the golden sunlight darkened out of his sky and he 
died—as the desert lion dies—alone. 


When they found him two days later he lay with his head _ pil- 
lowed upon his left arm, his right hand outspread upon the pine 
leaves—palm upward as if to show its emptiness. A  bird—the 
roguish gray magpie—had stolen away the phial as if in considera 
tion of the dead man’s wish, and no sign of the last despairing act 
was visible to those who looked into his face. His going was well 
planned. Self-murder was never written opposite the name of Mar 
shall Haney. 

rHE END 
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efforts of these humble toilers are hardly likely to land them in the 
picturesquely gabled and timbered cottages so genially imagined 
by the corporation’s architects. 

It is in the suburbs of Gary that the characteristic activi 
ties of the real-estate agent are most manifest. He prepares 
you for himself on the train out by distributing to a company 
largely masculine a miscellany of cards and dodgers; and you find 
others of him waiting at the temporary railway-station with 
surreys and such to convey you to the remote promise of “ Lin 
coln Park” or * East Tolleston.” He keeps his eye on the specula 
tive strollers through wide, vacuous Broadway; and sometimes you 
pass him, a gentlemanlike figure with fashionable garments and 
an Eastern accent, in some shady lane a mile or two inland, guiding 
mediocre but forceful-looking people to the particular “ addition ” 
which is his care. 

The suburban investor might as well see his lot before he buys it. 
The local landscape, while very small! in scale, is exceedingly diversi- 
fied in nature; and if you commit yourself to the smallest lot un- 
seen you may be getting not merely a sand-hill that needs to be 
cut down, or a bit of swamp that needs to be filled up—but both. 
However, there is enough sand—oh, abundantly enough !—to fill up 
every hollow. In a high wind the sand is like a living creature 
it creeps and crawls over everything. Indeed, the steel corporation 
has a plan for covering its entire town-site with eight or ten inches 
of clay, and then with six inches more of good black soil from the 
Kankakee marshes. 

The intending purchaser thereabouts will do well to look to his 
title. Extreme accuracy has not always marked the details of 
real-estate transfer in this hitherto remote and neglected region, 
and suits involving the interests of hundreds of small investors have 
lately found their way into the courts. 

The intellect of Gary is, of course, in the Kast, but the muscle of 
Gary is on the spot, and can be met any noon at some one of the 
contractor’s dining-houses, where strenuous thousands are fed with 
a*rough liberality. One may dine at second table with the firm’s 
office force, and then go en tour through the camp with the restau 
rant’s manager, who is equally amiable in showing the bunks where 
the men sleep and the extensive cold-storage reservoirs whence 
comes the hearty provender that is transmuted with such regu 
larity into shops and dwellings, and sewers and water-mains, and 
parks and pavements and bridges. 

“Which nationality gives you the most trouble?” we ask com- 
placently at the entrance to one of the big dormitories, where a 
single sleepy Pole, lying full-dressed on his bed, half-rouses him- 
self in the midst of his scanty belongings. 

The manager clears his throat deprec*tingly. 

“ Well, now, as a matter of fact, if he native American who 
gives us the most trouble. When he’s .ad, he’s the worst. He’s 
dirtier, more disorderly, more obstreperous. Why, only last Sun- 
day morning I had to take one and just fire him out of here—” 

But let us have no further break in the Sabbath calm. 

Still, Gary itself hardly insists upon calm; there is too much 
to do. And many thousands are doing it: finishing the great mills, 
urging the mule and the scoop-shovel, manning the pile-driver, 
running the electric wire, setting fire-plugs deep in sandy excava- 
tions; reeling off new subdivisions, and snatching franchises, 
and working toward the fifty or sixty thousand people that are 
looked for with the coming spring—a multitude which will assist 
in making Gary and its immediate vicinity the premier industrial 
region of the world. 
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ADAME ALLA NAZIMOVA appeared as Hilda Wangel in 

Ibsen’s “ The Master Builder ” on September 23, at the 

3ijou Theatre, for the first time in English. New York 

had seen her before in this part, in the Russian perform- 

ances through which she introduced herself to us 

several years ago; but for the larger public of the theatre her 
present assumption of the réle is virtually a new thing. Let it be 
said at once, and unequivocally, that in this impersonation Madame 
Nazimova triumphs superbly and beyond dispute; but the measure 
of her triumph is the measure of the utter futility of the play 
itself. Let us clear the ground by a conscientious diffusion of 
platitudes, as follows: Ibsen himself was a master builder—of 
dramatic structures; an exquisite craftsman, a profound psycholo- 
gist, an essential poet: these truths are, to-day, wsthetic common- 
places; it is as fatuous to dispute them as it is to dispute, say, the 
verbal mastery of Swinburne, the intellectual finesse of Meredith, 
the orchestral eloquence of Richard Wagner. But Ibsen the sym- 
bolist! Let us not venture into the centre of this tangled and 
forbidding field; instead, let us consider the symbolism of this 
curious genius only as it operates in the particular play under dis- 
cussion. Viewed externally, the play proceeds as follows: Halvard 
Solness, a great and brilliantly successful constructor, a builder of 
famous and beautiful edifices, has in a sense turned his back upon 
the dazzling achievements of his earlier days; he no longer builds 
churches and towers, but “homes for human beings”; and with 
his infinitely pathetic and infinitely depressing wife, Aline, he is 
finishing his days in fear and dejection—fear of * the rising genera- 
tion,” which daily he expects will knock imperiously at his door 
and claim ascendency over him; dejection because of—well, it is 
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difficult to say precisely what. Incidentally, these facts emerge: 
His wife mourns unceasingly the death of their two children, who, 
as babies, perished in the burning of their home twelve years earlier ; 
the zest of life has gone out of her; she talks unceasingly of “ duty ” 
as opposed to joy; she mistrusts, though she loves deeply, her 
husband. WSolness himself is morose, fanatical, domineering, a man 
of strange powers and strange weaknesses. Their life is saturated 
in an atmosphere of suspicion, foreboding, distrust, melancholy, self- 
ishness, and antagonism. Into this distressful household enters 
Hilda Wangel, a young girl of seventeen, whom Halvard had 
known ten years before, when, as a child, she was thrilled by seeing 
him climb to the dizzy summit of a tower which he had just com- 
pleted and place on a vane a triumphal wreath, upon which 
oceasion she had almost caused him to fall by startling him with 
her exultant demonstrations of joy. Seeking shelter under the 
roof of the Solnesses, she recalls to Halvard their former meeting; 
reminds him that he then promised to make her “ his princess,” to 
bestow upon her a kingdom; reminds him, also, that he then kissed 
her, “many, many times.” Buoyant, proud, vital, magnetic, she 
penetrates the household and the imagination of Halvard like a 
wind from the north. To shorten an elaborate story, let it be said 
that she completely dominates his heart and his brain; in plain 
terms, she preempts his love, causes him to forget his duty and 
his honor, and is the indirect cause of his death—for she urges him 
to ascend to the top of a high tower which he has just finished, in 
order that he may repeat his exploit of a decade ago, and, as he 
attains the summit, disconcerts him by her cry of gratulation, so 
that he loses his balance, falls, and breaks his neck. 

What does it all mean, what does it say or preach? The faithful 
and indefatigable band of 
Ibsenian commentators are 
of no use to us, for they can- 
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not agree among themselves— 
there are as many elucida- 
tions as there are commen- 
tators. Yet indubitably the 
play does enforce an idea, 
for upon its  surface—its 
surface, that is, as mere 
drama—it is pointless, inde- 
terminate, unsatisfying; be- 
yond question it stands or 
falls by its symbolism; if 
that must be appraised as 
neither effective nor eloquent, 
the play can only be regarded 
as a dramatic abortion. 
Writing last winter of Ger- 
hardt Hauptmann’s “The 
Sunken Bell,” I indulged my- 
self in some comments upon 
the symbolistie intent of that 
singular play which I can- 
not do better than repeat in 
this connection, for they are 
precisely applicable to the 
present discussion. ‘ Sym- 
bolism,” it was then said,“ is 
a fine and potent thing, a 
thing that has served the mas- 
ters well; but one submits 
that symbolism in the drama 
must be coherent, and, above 
all, inescapable. It cannot 
be too often or too positively 
said that when it requires 
elucidation it becomes stulti- 
fying and intolerable—indeed, 
it ceases to be, in any deep 
sense, symbolism at all. For 
symbolism is not a deep- 
hidden kernel that must 
needs be anxiously and labori- 








Madame Nazimova (in the Window at the Rear), Mr. Walter Hampden (“ Solness”’), 
and Miss Rosalind Ivan (“ Kaia Fosli”), in the Second Act of “The Master Builder” 
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ously delved for; it is an in- 
forming spirit, a vivid radi- 
ance, that should shine 
through, should make trans- 
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parent, the structure which it 
inhabits.” The kind of sym- 
bolism which is susceptible of 
many different and conflicting 
interpretations; which, —in- 
stead of being a beacon and a 
key, is a stumbling-block in 
the path of the witness—is 
the kind of symbolism that 
has brought a noble artistic 
method into contempt and ill- 
repute among * the general.” 

That “‘Uhe Master Builder ” 
is, in certain ways, an impres- 
sive achievement, one may not 
dispute. It has moments of 
strikingly poetic beauty, of 
memorable eloquence, and it is 
deft and expert in structure al- 
most beyond praise. But to 
say more in praise of it than 
that is not possible for the 
present deponent. The Hilda 
of Madame Nazimoya is, 
was said at the beginning, a 
brilliant, commanding, and 
most fascinating performance 
—infinitely skilful and vera- 
cious, unflaggingly consistent, 
well-nigh inspired in its divi- 
nation and its denotement. 
The rest of the cast is, on the 
whole, admirable — especially 
one recalls the delightful Dr. 
Herdal_ of Mr. H. Reeves- 
Smith; but without the sur- 
passing Hilda of Madame 
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Nazimova one hesitates to 
think how exasperating would 
he the effect of the play. as ‘ Body,” 

Let us now consider * The 
Struggle Everlasting,” whereof Edward Milton Royle is the author, 
and which is presented by a competent company at the Hackett 
Theatre. Here is symbolism with a vengeance, symbolism run 
wild, and with no printed argument or shred of any clue whereby 
the wayfaring man can learn what it typifies or even what it 
suggests. There can be no doubt of the earnest intention of the 
author to teach—but what would he teach? 

If it be true that one good turn deserves another, then surely 
does one hard-worked symbol deserve another, and here it is! 
Once a charming girl, a really exceptional girl, was telling why 
she receded from her new allegiance to a certain High—a_ very 
High—chureh. 

“The lights and the bells and the music,” she said, “ were too 
lovely and sweet for words—just too heavenly. 1 was never so 
deeply impressed. But then in the midst of the service a drum 
went rub-a-dub-dub, and my thoughts flew away to the circus, 
and that was the end of it.” 

And so it fares with this unhappy effort to make a twentieth- 
century medley of “ Everyman” and “ Peer Gynt,” with * Triiu- 
merei,” “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and ** Old Nassau” dragged in as 
incidental music, to say nothing of the famous Locomotive cheer of 
Princeton, which is done in a way to make all the old grads turn 
in their orchestra chairs. In the prologue we discover Mind 
(Arthur Byron) in the forest where he is lectured by Worldly- 
Wise and tempted by Body (Florence Roberts). She is a nymph 
in a hollow tree, and when she waves her white arms and tells 
Mind she is “ capricious but delicious ” he abandons everything to 
flv to her. Uhe Mother of the fascinated youth tries to dissuade 
him, but Body drags her off into the woods and kills her. Return- 
ing presently, Body tosses to the youth the veil of is mother, all 
dabbled with her blood; but infatuated Mind, not shocked for a 
moment by the vile murder, goes away with the murderess in 
pursuit of happiness. 

In the three acts of the play, Body—-most beautiful, svelte. sinu- 
ous, fascinating, ete—amuses herself by ensnaring and ruining 
the sons of men. A fiddler of rare genius, an irresponsible prince, 
a champion pugilist, an incredible actor, and a captain of industry, 
all are fascinated by her (curiously enough, in the presence of one 
another, yet without thought of a quarrel), and are discarded one 
by one as weariness seizes her. They go to death, or to the 
lunatic asylum. Mind, who has leaped from prologue to play, pre- 
sides always over her glittering ménage and observes that she 
affords material for the greatest book in the world, which he is 
writing. 

But Soul, the baby brother of Mind, born in the woods just be- 
fore the murder, is now a wonderful evangelist—don’t stop the 
story, please, to ask questions about ages; he preaches to Body 
and arouses her interest. His congregation are on the point of 
dismissing him because he calls on her; so Body takes poison 
and dies. Was it for hopeless love? Or was she clearing 
the way for the evangelist? Or was she trying to atone? Who 
can tell? 

It is a fact which scarcely needs deliberate statement, that such 
an allegory—call it “a morality play,” if you will—must be in- 
formed with qualities rather out of the common to make it either 
impressive or effective. It must be infused with imagination, with 
elevation of spirit, above all, it must have distinction of handling. 
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A Scene from “ The Struggle Everlasting,” at the Hackett Theatre—Florence Roberts 
Arthur Byron (right) as 


“Mind,” Delbitt Jennings as “Soul” 


its structure with such melodramatic odds end ends, such 
as Mr. Royle permits himself to employ, 
is to court almost certain failure. To speak quite soberly, * The 
Struggle Everlasting” has neither imagination nor exaltation, 
neither force nor poetry, and as sheer drama it is inchoate, unin- 
telligible, bombastic. The entire piece, in fact, betrays a well nigh 
appalling lack of that preservative sense which even a creator of 
morality plays may not do without—a sense of humor. Had Mr, 
Royle this invaluable and not by any means uncommon safeguard, 
he could never have perpetrated such a thing as * The Struggle 
Everlasting.” That, not to put too fine a point upon it, is one’s 
ultimate conviction. 


To fill 


theatrical * leavings,” 


Symbolism is “ reaching out.” There can be no doubt about it. 
“The Hurdy Gurdy Girl” at Wallack’s means something, because 
any such aggregation of persons on any stage and so much talking 
to the notes of musical instruments must mean something, particu 
larly when the persons move about the stage from time to time, 
speak to one another, leave the stage temporarily, and then come 
back again in other clothes. Also, the curtain rises and falls at 
evidently prearranged times, but “ symbolism ” very adroitly cloaks 
the whole, It must be that the performance symbolizes mirth, 
music, and lightness of heart, but the cloak is of too substantial 
texture to suggest more than the mere wriggling of the things 
underneath. “The Hurdy Gurdy Girl” is the most unfortunate 
effort at musical comedy Broadway has seen within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. It is not funny, it is not musical save in 
one or two numbers, and the keenest sympathy should go out to the 
actors and actresses who are struggling with it. The night that I 
saw it the theatre cat left the stage and came into one of the boxes, 
where he curled up and slept during the greater part of the eve- 
ning. The cat was an excellent symbol. There is one circumstance 
alone which is worthy of record in connection with this production, 
and this that such a delightful old lady as Mrs. Annie Yeamans 
should, in it, make her farewell curtsy across the footlights. 

On November 19 Mrs. Yeamans will have reached her seventy- 
second birthday, and it is her intention to retire then from the 
stage on which she has spent sixty-two years of her life. It is 
such a pity that “The Hurdy Gurdy Girl” should crown these 
sixty-two years! To her every night has the greatest, the warmest 
applause of all, been given, because New York is sorry indeed to 
mark her exit from the scene. It remembers her best in the réles 
she created as a member of the famous Harrigan & Hart Company 
in the seventies. With the death of Mrs. Gilbert and the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Sol Smith, Mrs. Yeamans became the doyenne of the 
stage in this country. She was born on the Isle of Man, and made 
her first appearance as a child equestrienne with a circus in New 
South Wales. Her first dramatic part was that of Little Julia in 
* A Farmer’s Daughter.” When she was eighteen she was married 
to Edward Yeamans, a circus clown. They went to San Fran- 
cisco in 1865, joining Charles Wheatley’s Eureka Theatre Com- 
pany. 

Three years later Yeamans died, and at that time Mrs. Yeamans 
was in Mrs. F. B. Conway’s Stock Company in Brooklyn. There 
it was that Augustin Daly saw her and engaged her for his Grand 
Opera House Company in this city. Mrs. Yeamans says that when 
she retires from the stage she intends opening a dramatic school. 
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Japan’s New Treaty with Korea 
(Continued from page 1487.) 


thrown into prison by the authorities: what 
their fate will be no one ventures to predict. 
The charge against them is treason, but 
they did only what their king asked of them, 
and their efforts were only in behalf of 
what they deemed a patriotic duty. When 
it is remembered that the few Koreans that 
still retain office are there only at the in- 
stance of the Japanese, it is difficult to 
comprehend what is meant by referring to 
them as representing Korea in the matter 
of negotiations, or to admit that their 
names carry any weight when attached to a 
treaty. 

It is very remarkable that even with the 
preeminent advantage of enjoying a_ free 
hand in Korea and having all officials under 
her thumb, so to speak, Japan has met with 
the most obdurate and aggressive opposi- 
tion to her latest move toward exercising 
vreater power in Korea. It was not until 
after an all-night conference, during which 
things were anything but smooth, that they 
finally succeeded in getting their Prime 
Minister Yi to affix the imperial seal to the 
new demands presented by Japan.  Mean- 
while all the officials within, and the popu- 
Jace without, were in a high state of excite- 
ment, as the uproar on the streets was ter- 
rifie, and every moment the mob was ex- 
pected to rise in murderous revenge. But 
the capital was under martial law, every 
part being guarded by Japanese troops, 
which held the crowds in check. The Mar- 
quis Ito was warned by the authorities of 
the danger to which he would be exposed 
in venturing out to interview the king, but 
he was willing to face the risk, as he was 
on imperial business. 

The condition of the country is becoming 
increasingly serious. When the Japanese 
arrested most of the Korean oflicers as being 
anti-Japanese, the soldiers under them, be- 
ing left without guidance, deserted and fled 
to the country, where they are inflaming 
the populace to insurrection. It takes a 
long time for news to travel in Korea, and 
the Japanese fear that as soon as the abdi- 
cation of the king and the new treaty be- 
come known to the citizens there is likely 
to be more trouble. Already there has been 
some fierce fighting in Seoul, and hundreds 
on both sides are reported to be either killed 
or wounded. The authorities have placed a 
strict censorship on the press and on all 
telegraphic communication, so that it is now 
impossible to learn the exact conditions in 
Korea. But it is evident that serious trouble 
is anticipated, for transports are already 
busy conveying troops from Japan to Korea, 
and while some warships have been dis- 
patched to Korea, all the naval stations 
have been warned to be in constant readi- 
ness for emergency. 

The following is a correct translation of 
the new convention between Japan and Ko- 
rea: 

“The governments of Japan and Korea, 
desiring to speedily promote the wealth and 
strength of Korea, and with the object of 
promoting the prosperity of the Korean na- 
tion, have agreed to the following terms: 

“1. In all matters relating to the reform 
of the Korean administration, the Korean 
vovernment shall receive instruction and 
guidance from the Resident General. 

“2. In all matters relating to the enact- 


ment of laws and ordinances, and in ail 
important matters of administration, the 
Korean government must obtain the pre- 


liminary approval of the Resident General. 

“3. There shall be a clear differentiation 
of the Korean executive and the Korean 
judiciary. 

“4, In all appointments and removals of 
high officials the Korean government must 
obtain the consent of the Resident General. 

“5, The Korean government shall appoint 
to be officials of Korea any Japanese sub- 
jects recommended by the Resident General. 

“6. The Korean government shall not 
appoint any foreigners to be officials of 
Korea without consulting the Resident Gen- 
eral, 

“7. The first article of the Agreement 
signed on August 22nd, 1904, shall be re- 
scinded. 

“In witness whereof the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries, duly accredited by their 
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respective governments, have affixed their 
signatures to the present Convention. 
“Done at Seoul the 25th day of the 7th 
month of the 40th year of the Meiji, cor- 
responding to the 24th day of the 7th month 
of the 11th year of Kwangmu. 
“ (Signed) Iro Hrropumi, Marquis, 
- ae sident General. 
“Yr WANYONG, 
“Prime Minister of Korea,” 


The Automobile Outlook 
By Charles L. Palms 


THAT there is a striking corelation be- 
tween the financial market and the auto- 
mobile industry is, of course, almost a tru- 
ism. Equally patent is it, then, that the 
automobile industry is swayed and affected 
by conditions which obtain in the money 
market, or which affect it. In other words, 
general conditions in money are general in 
effect on the industries which are foreed 
to call frequently and extensively on money 
for assistance. Naturally, then, the strin- 
gency of the money market during the past 
few months has had the same proportional 
dampening intluence on the automobile in 
dustry as it exerted upon manufacturing 
interests in general. 

Unfortunately, perhaps. the tight market 
conditions came just at a time when other 


conditions were bad, and the result was a 
senseless wail regarding the future of the 
industry. One of the most potent influ- 
ences upon the automobile industry, at 


least, was the unseasonable weather. This 
had the effect of holding back a large pro 


portion of the output from the market, 
Those factories which had other troubles 
in addition to this great drawback natu- 


rally showed the scars in one way or an- 
other, so that it became almost a current 
rumor that the industry was on the wane. 

This, however, can be easily shown to be 
untrue, for there is nothing in the present 
status of the industry that is not healthy 
and natural. 

Every concern which has been hampered 
in its operations has been hampered either 
by internal condition or by the general 
stringency of the money market, a stringen- 
ey which has not been confined to this one 
industry. The steady downfall of stocks 
has had, of course, a considerable effect in 
the sale of cars. 

It will be seen when the statistics for 
the year are compiled that the total out- 
sput of cars exceeded that of the previous 
vear, and that had conditions been normal, 
the output would have been a great deal 
more than it was. 

When one stops to consider that within 
four or five short years the United States 
has literally jumped from the position of 
outsider to leadership in the automobile 
industry, it can be more fully realized how 
senseless is the statement that the industry 
itself is in danger of losing its prestige. In 
1902 the United States produced 314 ma- 
chines, during which period France pro- 
duced 2.400. In the year 1906 the United 
States produced 60,000 machines, as against 
55,000 for France. 

One of the principal reasons why the au- 
tomobile industry is bound to continue for 


years in its healthy and vigorous condi- 
tion is that there is a demand abroad for 
American-built cars, which has not yet 


been met, although there has been a con- 
siderable advancement in the past three or 
four years. The information at hand shows 
that the foreign field has searcely been en- 
tered, but more cars are being sent abroad, 
and there is a greater representation in the 
contests and in the shows to-day than ever 
before, showing that the American manu- 
facturers are going after the business there. 
This new field, in addition to the ever-in- 
creasing field in this country, absolutely 
assures a steadily increasing output of 
American-made automobiles. 

According to information received not 
long ago, approximately 550,000 motor-cars 
have been manufactured in the past nine 
years. These machines sold for more than 
a billion dollars. It does not seem reason- 
able to suppose that in an industry of such 
vastness the present recession will have a 
lasting influence. In my mind, there is ab- 
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solutely no question but that business is 


going to get steadily better. 


There is one reason for this which must 
not be overlooked—that is, the fact that 
the automobile is essential to comfort and 


has ever driven an 


happiness. Once a man 
recover f 


automobile, he will never from his 
love of motoring. There you have the key 
note of the situation—he cannot get along 
without it. 


The Eternal Lottery 

GOVERNOR VARDAMAN, of Mississippi, tells 
an amusing instance of the negro’s attitude 
toward matrimony. 

A darky clergyman in the State named 
had married two and after the 
ceremony the groom asked, “ How much yo’ 
charge fo’ dis?” 

‘1 usually leave that to the groom,” 
the reply. “Sometimes I am paid five do]- 
lars, sometimes ten, sometimes 

* Five dollahs is a lot o’ money, pahson,” 


negroes ; 


Was 


less, 


said the groom. “ All give yo’ two dol 
lahs, an’ den ef ah finds ah aint got cheat- 
ed, alll give yo° mo’ in a mont.” 

In the stipulated time the groom re- 
turned. “ Pahson,” said he, “dis here ar- 
rangement’s a kind o° speclashun, an’ ah 
reckon youse got de worst of it. Ah tiggers 


that vo" owes me a dollah an’ seventy-tive 
cents.” 


His Salary 


first five 
spendin’ 


dollars to 
twenty-one 


‘ME son earned his 
day. He was after 
Vvears preparin’ fur it.” 

‘Good gracious! What is his profes 
sion’ 


* He’s a voter.” 


The Obligato 


“TI weEnT to the opera last night.” 

“What did you hear?” 

“That Mrs. Browning is going to get a 
divorcee, Mrs. Biggs has the dearest dog and 
a new baby, and the Huttons are geing to 
live in India ” 
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THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
ve been successfully raised on Bornpen's Eacte Brann Con 
NSED MILK; more each year than all so-called * infant food 


mbined Thousands of unsolicited testimonials recei 
nually from physicians and grateful parents testify to tl 
rits of EAGLE BRAND. »*%- 

THE BEST WORM, LOZENGES for CHILDREN 
ROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 25 cents a box. .*%. 
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Pears’ 


The public’s choice since 1789. 
“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 
“No, they are 
Pears,” she replied. 
Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 
It is the 
toilet soap 
the world. 


finest 
in all 


ed 











































































NE of the most impressive pub- 
lic appearances of the Right 
Reverend Arthur Foley Win- 
nington-Ingram, Lord Bishop of 
London, since his arrival in the 

United States was the presentation of the 
Bible given by His Majesty King Edward 
VII. to Bruton Parish Church, near 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The gift of King Edward rests upon a 
lectern given to the church by President 
Roosevelt, so that the dual presentation 
may be marked as affording another illus- 
tration of the fraternal feeling that exists 
between the Ruler of the British Empire 
and the Chief Executive of the United 
States. Indeed, the presence of the 
3ishop in America at this time is due to 
the friendly suggestion of the President. 

Bishop Ingram, now in his fiftieth year, 
was for years before his elevation to his 
present post famous for his evangelical 
and philanthropic work in the awful 
Kast End of London. His kindliness and 
active democracy won thousands of de- 
voted friends among the people of the 
slums, and he was affectionately known 
as * The Poor Man’s Priest.’ He has 
an earnest, lovable, magnetic person- 
ality. 

A special train carried the members of 
the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Church from Richmond to Williamsburg, 
on Saturday morning, October 5. <A 
joint committee representing the con- 
vention took part in the exercises. By 
resolution of the vestry, admission was 
by card, and precedence was given in the 
following order: The joirt committee of 
the General Convention, other visiting 
members of the General Convention, in- 
vited guests, communicants of Bruton 
Parish Church, and visiting strangers. 

President Roosevelt was unable to at- 
tend the exercises because of his Western 
trip, and he delegated the Bishop of 
Washington to represent him in the 
presentation of the lectern. The address 
in response was made by the Bishop of 
Southern Virginia, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee upon the restoration of 
Bruton Parish Church. 


The Bible given by His Majesty King Edward VII. was brought 
from the British Embassy by Mr. George V. Young, Chief of Staff 
It was presented by the Lord Bishop of 


to Ambassador Bryce. 





THE KING’S 

















The Right Rev. Arthur Foley Winnington - Ingram, 
Lord Bishop of London, who, as the Representative 
of King Edward, brought to America the King’s Bible 


The Lectern presented by President Roose- 
velt to Bruton Church for the Reception 
of the Bible given by King Edward VII. 


which identifies his 











BIBLE 


London, and received by the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica. The Bishop of Albany, the Bishop of 
Virginia, the Bishop Coadjutor of South- 
ern Virginia, and the Reverend Dr. Hunt- 
ington, of Grace Church, New York, also 
took part in the services. 

Che members of the General Conven- 
tion left Richmond after the final ad- 
journment on Saturday morning, and ar- 
rived early at Williamsburg. Old Bruton 
Parish Church was so crowded that an 
overflow service was held under the trees 
in the churchyard. Bishop Montgomery, 
representing the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Secretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, also delivered 
addresses at the afternoon services. 

Those who expected to find a bishop 
the personification of dignity were sur- 
prised when they met the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

“He is still the energetic, modest, 
gentle type of English parson,” an ex- 
perienced observer wrote recently, “ who, 
except for his bishop’s dress, would really 
attract no special notice. He is slender, 
slightly stoop-shouldered, about five feet 
eight or nine in height. His gartered 
legs are stout and strong, and he carries 
his head well back, as with the air of any 
Englishman who is amiably curious in 
a strange land. His hair is dark, a trifle 
gray, and it is thinly parted in the 
middle. His gray eyes are neither shrewd 
nor brilliant, but as they look at you 
from beneath rather heavy eyebrows their 
chief impression is of kindly humor, 
slightly critical, and, above all, with a 
certain mysticism in them that is neither 
worldly wisdom nor spiritual arrogance. 
His features are regular, and while there 
is nothing striking or rugged or even 
exceptionally authoritative about his 
head and face, he has the general expres- 
sion of a man who is in love with life for 
its opportunities of worldly wisdom. His 
voice is soft, quiet, without any deep 
rumble of r’s or o’s to signify his im- 
portance, and he talks without the 


slightest affectation of English accent, 
breeding. His manner is simple, cordial, and 


in every sense he is a man who can charm men because of his ex- 
tremely sympathetic 


instinct and utter simplicity.” 
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The embossed Fly-leaf of the King’s Bible with its 
Inscription, which Prays for a Continuance of the 


Christian Union of 
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The Art of Minstrelsy 

A CERTAIN misguided young person de- 
sires to know “how minstrel dialogue 
should be written.” It shouldn't be, but if 
this deluded person has determined to do so, 
why, he might as well do it according to 
rule, so this instruction is given. All the 
material needed consists of a patent-medicine 
almanac, a typewriter, and a little time. 
Then break out something in this manner: 

Interlocutor. Gentlemen, be seated! 

Bones, Eh, huh, yah, har! 

Interlocutor. Why, Mr. Bones, what seems 
to be troubling you this evening’ 

Bones. Har, yah! Yah, har! Ain’t nuth- 
in’ troublin’ me, Mistah De Lancey; ah was 
des thinkin’ “bout mah gal. 

Interlocutor, Ah, so you have a girl, have 
you, Mr. Bones? 

Bones. Yas, suh! Ah sho’ is, an’ she’s de 
smartes’ gal in dis world! 

Interlocutor, Oh, come now, Mr. Bones! 
The smartest girl in the whole world? 

Bones. Yas, suh! Dat’s what she am! 

Interlocutor. Well, Mr. Bones, perhaps 
you will be so good as to give us an illus- 
tration of this young lady’s brightness ? 

Bones. Dat ah will! Har, vah! She 
‘bleeged ter be de smartes’ gal in de world 
er she couldn't er said what she did last 
night when ah was gettin’ ready to leave— 
ahd been callin’ on her, yo’ know. 

Interlocutor. And what was the remark of 
the young lady when you were preparing to 
take your departure last evening, Mr. 
jones? 

Bones. Yah, har! She say, “So you is 
goin’ to evaporate.” 

Interlocutor, Why, Mr. Bones, aren’t you 
mistaken’ Are you sure the young lady 
said, “ So you are going to evaporate ”? 

Bones, Yas, sah, she say des like ah tole 
yo'—" So you is goin’ to evaporate.” Yah, 
har! She sho am de smartes’ gal in de world. 

Interlocutor. You will pardon me, Mr. 
Benes, but really I do not see in that re- 
imark any indication of extreme intellectual 
superiority; in fact, if the young lady did 
say, “So you are now going to evaporate” 
she was guilty of an error of English—she 
did not say what she meant. 

Bones, No, sah! She mean des what she 
say—dat ah was goin’ to evaporate, dat ah 
was goin’ an’ be mist. Yah, har! Yah, har! 

Interlocutor. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 
McHowler will now sing that beautiful 
ballad entitled, “ No Matter What They Say, 
Sweetheart, Your Mother Was a Woman.” 
A Strain on Credulity 

LittLE Margie passed the summer at a 
seaside resort where mosquitoes abounded. 
On the first Sunday after her return to town 
her Sunday-school teacher told of Noah and 
the Ark, and concluded by inquiring if any 
child would like to ask a question. 

“T would,” ventured Margie. 

“What would you like to know, dear?” 
inquired the teacher. 

“Td like to know if you are quite sure 
that Noah only took two ’skeeters into the 
\rk,” said the little girl. 


Good Sport 


THERE is a certain Western Congressman, 
a golf enthusiast. who, when he came to 
Washington for the first time, was accus- 
tomed to get to the Chevy Chase Club’s 
links early in the morning, when there 
would be no one to witness his lack of skill. 

On one occasion a caddie had followed 
him to the tee and offered to go the course 
with him for the modest compensation of 
fifty cents. 

“I don’t need you, my boy,” said the Rep- 
resentative. “I'll go it alone,” and as he 
spoke the Westerner, making a tremendous 
swipe at the ball, missed it by a foot. 

Se I'll go round with you for a quarter, 
sir,” said the caddie. 

Again the amateur declined the caddie’s 
attendance; and again he swung at the 
ball, with the same result. 

“Tl go with you for fifteen cents,” said 
the boy. 

This so rattled the newcomer that he 
nade three more wild swings. The caddie, 
is he retreated a bit, called out: 

_ “Say, mister, won’t you take me round 
joy nothing? I'll go for the fun of it,” 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 
Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
Beware of Imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature. 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 





HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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An Autumn Idyll 
By Garnet Noel Wiley 
WITHIN a tree | chanced to find 
A little Dryad sitting; 
Her hair was like a golden rind 
Her rosy shoulders fitting; 
W nile emerald 
The glance that thralled 
And iloored me all unwitting! 


The apples up above her head 
Were ripe and round and mellow; 
All splashed with green, all flashed with 
red, 
All dashed with Autumn yellow; 
The way she stood z 
Among them would 
Disturb most any fellow! 


Gold of fruit and gold of bough, 
And gold along her shoulder; 
A world of gold that gloated how 
It might thus fond enfold her. 

And what could I, 
Thus dared, but try 
To climb the tree and hold her? 


Alack! <A painter-man uprose 
And cried, " When you discover 
A pretty model in the throes 
Of an October cover, 
Do not impose 
Upon the pose 
By posing as her lover!” 


Poor Molly! 


Not long ago a woman appeared at the 
oftice of the claims agent of an Arkansas 
railroad. 

“ Yo’ steam-kars is done kilt my mule 
Molly!” she announced, tragically. 

* Well, madam, if it was the fault of the 
company, you will be recompensed, you may 
rest assured,” the agent said, soothingly. 
“What were the circumstances, and what 
was the mule worth?” 

* Molly war the best mule ah ever seed,” 
the woman said. wiping her eyes with a 
bonnet string. “Ah done ploughed that 
mule for seven years, an’ thar warn’t nothin’ 
the matter with her, ‘ceptin’ she was kinder 
lame in her nigh hind laig, an’ blind in one 
eye. Ah give $40 an’ two bed-quilts an’ 
three pecks of dried peaches for her, an’ she 
was as good as the day ah got her.” 

“Where was the mule killed?” the agent 
asked. 

“Hit war at the crossin’, an’ yo’ fast 
mail-train jest knocked her plumb over ther 
fence an’ inter a gully!” ; 

“The mule strayed upon the track, I pre- 
sume?” 

The woman looked at him indignantly. 

“Oh no! Molly never would ’a’ been 
fool enongh to walk in front of a train 
my old man was ridin’ her!” she said. 
* Do yo’ think yo’ kin ‘low me $40 fer her?” 


The Way You Say It 
“Doers the razor hurt, sir?” inquired the 
barber, anxiously. 
“Can't say.” replied the victim, testily, 
“but my face does.” 


Up from the Depths 


“Now, Johnny,” asked the gentleman 
who had kindly consented to teach the 
class, “ what does this fascinating story of 
Jonah and the whale teach us?” 

“Tt teaches us,” said Johnny, whose father 
reads practical articles on practical people, 
“that you cannot keep a good man down.” 





A Delicate Hint 


Two very cadaverous-looking tramps 
looked in at the window of a railway station 
where a telegraph-operator sat at his key. 

“Say, pardner,” one of them said in a 
very husky voice, “report a couple 0 
empties goin’ east,” 























I. H. Hoadley’s “ Den” winning the 116-Mile long-distance Championship Race from 108th Street 
to Poughkeepsie Bridge and return. The “Den’s” time was 5 hours, 6 minutes, 28 seconds 














J. F. Anderson’s “Irene” winning the 30-Mile International World’s Championship in J hour, 
15 minutes, 56 seconds. The me Den” finished second, her time being J hour, 19 minutes, 47 seconds 


FAST MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE HUDSON 


TWO OF THE SPEEDY MARINE RACERS WHOSE PERFORMANCES WERE A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE RECENT CHAMPIONSIIIP MEET OF 
THE MOTOR-BOAT CLUB OF AMERICA 
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The Last of the Mohicans 


By William F. McCormack 


"Twas the dead of night and as still as 
death, 
Save the murmured prayer of the wind, 
And the soaring clouds wrapt the sky in 
shrouds, 


With a glimpse of the moon behind. 


The pale-face glanced thro’ the open door, 
While his heart beat quick with awe 

At the spectral sight in the desert night, 
And the harrowing thing he saw. 


For an Indian warrior was lurking there, 
With his gun and his eagle eve, 
With his feathers quaint and his hideous 
paint, 
And a tomahawk hung at his thigh. 


Oh, the pale-face thought of his wife and 
home, 
But never a sigh sighed he; 
And he tiptoed out like a veteran scout 
To whatever his fate might be. 


\nd he grasped the savage around his waist 
With the strength of an iron chain; 

Not a sound was there on the midnight air, 
While he wrestled with might and main. 


To the redskin’s sides he pinioned his arms, 
And stifled his war-cry’s note, 
And he clutched his hand like an adamant 
band 
Round the bronze of the Indian’s throat. 


\nd he dragged him in thro’ the portal wide, 
And stood him behind the door, 
Then he whistled a tune to the rollicking 
moon, 
And closed his tobacco-store. 


He Overshot His Mark 


A GALLANT army officer ‘stationed at Fort 
Missoula in the eighties felt called upon to 
draw his sword in the cause of temperance. 
ile found a promising field among the large 
force employed by the construction depart- 
ment of a Western railway. 


Ably seconded in his work by a Presby- 
{erian clergyman, the Rev. Mr. F., the ecap- 
iain visited the various camps. Together 
they journeyed one Sunday afternoon to 


Marents Gulch, where several thousand men, 
many of them bright mechanics engaged on 
a big trestle there, were camped. 

They had a large audience. Mr. F. opened 
the meeting with prayer, followed by a stir- 
ring address. The captain followed in his 
habitually energetic manner, painting the 
evils of over-indulgence in liquor, Evidently 
impressed by his earnestness, the audience 
eave him close attention until he propounded 
the question, ‘* My friends, are you aware 
with what vile compounds you insult your 
stomachs?” After a short pause he con- 
tinued, * The stuff served to you at the 
dramshops here is not honest whiskey, but 
a mixture of alcohol and water, colored and 
flavored with fusil oil and chemicals; you 
can go to any drug-store and for fifty cents 
buy enough of these ingredients to make a 
barrel of the stuff you drink!” 2 

As he reached this climax, a great burly 
iin jumped up, and waving a five-dollar 
bill high in his hand, exclaimed, in sten- 
torian tones: 

“One moment, please, Captain; here is 
iny last V; give me that recipe; I would 
sooner possess it than a gold mine!” 

A hearty cheer by the audience ended the 


meeting. The Captain and Mr. F. wisely 
withdrew, richer in experience. They were 


more circumspect in their remarks at subse- 
quent gatherings, 


The Difference 


Wirt. “ There is one respect at least in 
which fishing is a good deal safer sport than 
hunting.” 

Hirr, “ How is that?” 

Wirt. * We don’t make any fatal mistakes 
ri up men who happen to look like 
fish 
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Whyis the Comptometer the best 
of all adding 
machines? 









Because it 
is the only 
machine on 
which a 
simple key 
touch does 
the work. 
Others have 
a handle that 
must be pulled for 
each item added. 
It takes time and labor 
to pull that handle. 

Because it can be adv: intageously applied 
to all your figuring, not to adding only. It 
extends bills and figures percentages as ‘easily 
as it adds your ledger. No other machine is 
practical for all work. 

We have thousands of pleased customers 
| who doubted this at one time. They tried it 
| and now see the results in reduced expenses. 

Suppose you try it? 

For the mere asking, we send the Comp- 
tometer on trial, express paid, to responsible 


parties in the U. S. or Canada. 
Write for pamphilet and special trial offer. 
| Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co., 845 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 








/ . 

is especially pre- 
pared to meet the 
particular require- 


ments of every make 
of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special ge oo pcs Ss make of engine. 





MOBIL LOIL 


is the only perfect automobile 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 
pacities, Send for Mobiloil book- 
let which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil touse foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufactured by 


VACUUM OIL CO., 
Rochester, 


















In the Home 
or Business Circle 






Is Inv aluable 


At An Dealers’ 








Financial 


betters 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 


Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


No. 59 WALL STREET. 





BANKERS, 
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Englishwomen in Municipal 
Government 


ANOTHER step forward in publie life will 


be taken by Englishwomen on the first of 
November next. Although they have for 


years been actively participating in the ad- 
ministration of the poor and education laws, 


they hitherto have had no part in munici- 
pal affairs beyond the exercise of the right 
to vote, and that in only a few cases. But 
Parliament recently enacted a law which 


permits women to become members of mu- 
nicipal councils, and on the night of the 
date mentioned, when elections will be held 
throughout England and Wales outside of 
London, it is more than probable that a few 
of the fair sex will have been returned at 
the head of the poll in their respective con 
tests. . 
That 

a whole, 


female candidates, taking them as 
will secure a_ respectable showing 
of votes is certain, if for no other re: 
than that the usefulness of the work of 
women as members of boards of guardians 
and education boards has been generally 
recognized since the time when Mrs. Besant 
was one of the most notable figures in the 
school board for London, now more than 
fifteen years ago. But, beside this, they are 
supported by the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society, whose members worked so 
prominently for this latest reform, and are 


ison 


now waging a most energetic campaign 1o 
make it a success. Funds have been raised, 


suitable women 
many places a 
progress. 


local committees formed, 
candidates selected, and in 
house-to-house canvass is in 

The new act has one serious shortcoming, 
from the woman’s point of view, at least. 
No woman can be a candidate for election 
unless she is on the register of voters, which 
means that she must be either unmarried 
or a widow, as well as a householder, or the 
occupant of a room as lodger. No 
married woman has a vote, and therefore 
no married woman can be a candidate, a 
state of affairs very far from satisfactory 
to the Women’s Local Government Society. 
It has been decided, therefore, that a_ bill 
be introduced into Parliament next year to 
remove the disqualification of marriage and 


sole 


other electoral disabilities of women in lo- 
cal government, though it cannot be = said 


that the prospects of such a bill becoming 
law are particularly bright. 

That the position of the “ Suffragettes ” 
is strengthened by the reform is obvious. 
If women can vote and become candidates 
in all local elections, why cannot they vote 
when the affairs of the nation and the em- 
pire are in question? C. S. 


Hunting up Statistics 
“Whar does your father do to earn his 
living?” asked a New York principal of a 
pupil who was being admitted. 


‘Please. ma’am, he doesn’t live with us; 
mamma supports me.” 

“Well, then, how does your mother earn 
her living?” : 

“She gets paid for staying away from 
papa,” replied the child, artlessly. 

Right 

Mrs. Terry. “ My daughter is away at 
boarding-school, and I can’t help feeling 
worried, because I haven't heard from her 
in two weeks.” 

Mrs. Parvenv. “ You ought to have sent 


her to one o’ them correspondence schools.” 


Good Friends 


A memBeER of the school board of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was once addressing a class in 
the poorer quarter of the city, when he 


touched upon the beauties of friends ship. 

‘Friendship, boys and girls,” said he, “is 
a thing to be cultivated and practised by 
all of us. Read and ponder the stories of 
the great friendships of sacred and profane 
Take them for your models—Da- 
Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, and 
Charybdis.” 
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NE of the most impressive pub 

lic appearances of the Right 

Reverend Arthur Foley Win 

nington-Ingram, Lord Bishop of 

London, since his arrival in the 
United States was the presentation of the 
Bible given by His Majesty King Edward 
Vil. to Bruton Parish Church, neat 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

The gift of King Edward rests upon a 
lectern given to the church by President 
Roosevelt, so that the dual presentation 
may be marked as affording another illus 
tration of the fraternal feeling that exists 
between the Ruler of the British Empire 
and the Chief Executive of the United 
States. Indeed, the presence of the 
Bishop in America at this time is due to 
the friendly suggestion of the President. 

Bishop Ingram, now in his fiftieth year, 
was for years before his elevation to his 
present post famous for his evangelical 
and philanthropic work in the awful 
East Knd of London. His kindliness and 
active democracy won thousands of de- 
voted friends among the people of the 
slums, and he was affectionately known 
as * The Poor Man’s Priest.” He has 
an earnest, lovable, magnetic person- 
ality. 

A special train carried the members of 
the General Convention of the Episcopal 
Chureh from Richmond to Williamsburg, 
on Saturday morning, October 5. A 
joint committee representing the con- 
vention took part in the exercises. By 
resolution of the vestry, admission was 
by card, and precedence was given in the 
following order: The joirt committee of 
the General Convention, other visiting 
members of the General Convention, in- 
vited guests, communicants of Bruton 
Parish Church, and visiting strangers. 

President Roosevelt was unable to at- 
tend the exercises because of his Western 
trip, and he delegated the Bishop of 
Washington to represent him in_ the 
presentation of the lectern. The address 
in response was made by the Bishop of 
Southern Virginia, chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee upon the restoration of 
3ruton Parish Church. 


The Bible given by His Majesty King Edward VII. was brought 
from the British Embassy by Mr. George V. Young, Chief of Staff 
to Ambassador Bryce. It was presented by the Lord Bishop of 





THE KING’S' BIBLE 

















The Lectern presented by President Roose- 
velt to Bruton Church for the Reception 
of the Bible given by King Edward VII. 


which identifies his 
in every sense he is 





The Right Rev. Arthur Foley Winnington - Ingram, 
Lord Bishop of London, who, as the Representative 
of King Edward, brought to America the King’s Bible 


London, and received by the Presiding 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Amer 
ica The Bishop of Albany, the Bishop of 
Virginia, the Bishop Coadjutor of South 
ern Virginia, and the Reverend Dr. Hunt 
ington, of Grace Church, New York, also 
took part in the services. 

The members of the General Conven 
tion left Richmond after the final ad 
journment on Saturday morning, and at 
rived early at Williamsburg. Old Bruton 
Parish Church was so crowded that an 
overtlow service was held under the trees 
in the churehyard. Bishop Montgomery 
representing the Society for the Propaga 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
the Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Seeretary of the 
Church Missionary Society, also delivered 
addresses at the afternoon services. 

Those who expected to find a bishop 
the personification of dignity were sur- 
prised when they met the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

“He is still the energetic, modest, 
gentle type of English parson,” an ex- 
perienced observer wrote recently, “ who, 
except for his bishop’s dress, would really 
attract no special notice. He is slender, 
slightly stoop-shouldered, about five feet 
eight or nine in height. His gartered 
legs are stout and strong, and he carries 
his head well back, as with the air of any 
Englishman who is amiably curious in 
a strange land. His hair is dark, a trifle 
gray, and it is thinly parted in the 
middle. His gray eyes are neither shrewd 
nor brilliant, but as they look at you 
from beneath rather heavy eyebrows their 
chief impression is of kindly humor, 
slightly critical, and, above all, with a 
certain mysticism in them that is neither 
worldly wisdom nor spiritual arrogance. 
His features are regular, and while there 
is nothing striking or rugged or even 
exceptionally authoritative about his 
head and face, he has the general expres- 
sion of a man who is in love with life for 
its opportunities of worldly wisdom. His 
voice is soft, quiet, without any deep 
rumble of r’s or o’s to signify his im- 
portance, and he talks without the 

yslightest affectation of English accent, 


breeding. His manner is simple, cordial, and 
a man who can charm men because of his ex- 
tremely sympathetic instinct and utter simplicity.” 





The embossed Fly-leaf of the King’s Bible with its 
Inscription, which Prays for a Continuance of the 
Christian Union of Great Britain and America 
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The Art of Minstrelsy 


\ CERTAIN misguided young person de 
es to know “how minstrel dialogue 
uld be written.” It shouldn't be, but if 
« deluded person has determined to do so, 
y, he might as well do it according to 
¢, so this instruction is given Al) the 
terial needed consists of a pute nt-medicine 
ninac, a typewriter, and a little time. 
on break out something in this manner: 
/nterlocutor, Gentlemen, be seated! 
tones, Eh, huh, yah, har! 

interlocutor, Why, Mr. Bones, what seems 

be troubling you this evening? 

Bones. Har, yah! Yah, har! Ain't nuth 

troublin’ me, Mistah De Lancey; ah was 
les thinkin’ ‘bout mah gal. 

Interlocutor, Ah, so you have a girl, have 
ou, Mr. Bones? 

Bones, Yas, suh! Ah sho’ is, an’ she’s de 
smartes’ gal in dis world! 

Interlocutor. Oh, come now, Mr. Bones! 
he smartest girl in the whole world? 

Bones. Yas, suh! Dat’s what she am! 

interlocutor, Well, Mr. Bones, perhaps 
you will be so good as to give us an illus- 
tration of this young lady's brightness? 

Bones, Dat ah will! Har, yah! She 
‘bleeged ter be de smartes’ gal in de world 
er she couldn’t er said what she did last 
night when ah was gettin’ ready to leave— 
ahd been callin’ on her, yo’ know. 

Interlocutor. And what was the remark of 
the young lady when you were preparing to 
take your departure last evening, Mr. 
Bones? 

Bones. Yah, har! She say, “So you is 
goin’ to evaporate.” 

Interlocutor. Why, Mr. Bones, aren’t you 
mistaken? Are you sure the young lady 
said, “ So you are going to evaporate ”? 

Bones, Yas, sah, she say des like ah tole 
yo-—* So you is goin’ to evaporate.” Yah, 
har! She sho am de smartes’ gal in de world. 

Interlocutor. You will pardon me, Mr. 
ones, but really I do not see in that re- 
mark any indication of extreme intellectual 
superiority; in fact, if the young lady did 
say, “So you are now going to evaporate” 
she was guilty of an error of English—she 
did not say what she meant. 

Bones. No, sah! She mean des what she 
say—dat ah was goin’ to evaporate, dat ah 
was goin’ an’ be mist. Yah, har! Yah, har! 

Interlocutor. Ladies and gentlemen, Mr. 
McHowler will now sing that beautiful 
ballad entitled, “ No Matter What They Say, 
Sweetheart, Your Mother Was a Woman.” 








A Strain on Credulity 


LittLE Margie passed the summer at a 
seaside resort where mosquitoes abounded. 
On the first Sunday after her return to town 
her Sunday-school teacher told of Noah and 
the Ark, and concluded by inquiring if any 
child would like to ask a question. 

“T would,” ventured Margie. 

“What would you like to know, dear?” 
inquired the teacher. 

“Td like to know if you are quite sure 
that Noah only took two ’skeeters into the 
Ark,” said the little girl. 


Good Sport 

THERE is a certain Western Congressman, 
a golf enthusiast, who, when he came to 
W ashington for the first time, was accus- 
tomed to get to the Chevy Chase Club’s 
iinks early in the morning, when there 
would be no one to witness his lack of skill. 

On one occasion a caddie had followed 
him to the tee and offered to go the course 
with him for the modest compensation of 
fifty cents. 

“T don’t need you, my boy,” said the Rep- 
resentative. “I'll go it alone,” and as he 
spoke the Westerner, making a tremendous 
swipe at the ball, missed it by a foot. 

ae go round with you for a quarter, 
sir,” § said the caddie. 

Again the amateur declined the caddie’s 
attendance; and again he swung at the 
ball, with ‘the same result. 

“Tl go with you for fifteen cents,” said 
the boy. 

This so rattled the newcomer that he 
made three more wild swings. The caddie, 
as he retreated a bit, called out: 

“Say, mister, won’t you take me round 
for nothin,? Tl go for the fun of it,” 
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Professional cooks find 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


the most valuable of all 
sauces, because it perfects 
the flavor of the greatest 
variety of dishes. 
CHOPS, STEAKS, 
ROASTS, COLD MEAT, 
SALADS, FISH, GAME, 
SOUPS and CURRIES— 
all are improved by the 
judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


Beware of Imitations. 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature, 
John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 

















HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 
after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 
The following label appears on every 
bottle : 
Guaranteed under the National Pure 
Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 
30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 
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An Autumn Idyll 
By Garnet Noel Wiley 


Within a tree | chaneed to find 
A littl Dryad sittin 
Her hair was like a golden rind 
Her rosy shoulders fitti 
Wile emerald 
ain inne that ¢t alleal 


And tlhoored me all ur ittis 


The apple sup above her head 
Were rijs ithe revit it the 
All splashed with green, all flashed with 
red, 
All dashed with Autumn yellow; 
The way she stood 
Among them would 
Disturb most any fellow! 


Gold of fruit and gold of bough, 
And gold along her shoulder; 
A world of gold that gloated how 
It might thus fond enfold her. 

And what could [, 
Thus dared, but try 
To climb the tree and hold her? 


Alack! <A painter-man uprose 
And cried, “ When you discover 
A pretty model in the throes 
Of an October cover, 
Do not impose 
Upon the pose 
By posing as her lover!” 





Poor Molly! 


Not long ago a woman appeared at the 
office of the claims agent of an Arkansas 
railroad. 

Yo’ steam-kars is done kilt my mule 
Molly!” she announced, tragically. 

* Well, madam, if it was the fault of the 
company, you will be recompensed, you may 
rest assured,” the agent said, soothingly. 
“What were the circumstances, and what 
was the mule worth?” 

“Molly war the best mule ah ever seed,” 
the woman said, wiping her eyes with a 
bonnet string. “Ah done ploughed that 
mule for seven years, an’ thar warn’t nothin’ 
the matter with her, ’ceptin’ she was kinder 
lame in her nigh hind laig, an’ blind in one 
eye. Ah give $40 an’ two bed-quilts an’ 
three pecks of dried peaches for her, an’ she 
was as good as the day ah got her.” 

“Where was the mule killed?” the agent 
asked. 

“Hit war at the crossin’, an’ yo’ fast 
mail-train jest knocked her plumb over ther 
fence an’ inter a gully!” 

“The mule strayed upon the track, I pre- 
sume?” 

The woman looked at him indignantly. 

“Oh no! Molly never would ’a’ been 
fool enongh to walk in front of a train— 
my old man was ridin’ her!” she said. 
“Do yo’ think yo’ kin ‘low me $40 fer her?’ 





The Way You Say It 


“Does the razor hurt, sir?” inquired the 
barber, anxiously. 

“Can’t say,” replied the victim, testily, 
“but my face does.” 





Up from the Depths 


“Now, Johnny,” asked the gentleman 
who had kindly consented to teach the 
class, “ what does this fascinating story of 
Jonah and the whale teach us?” 

“ Tt teaches us,” said Johnny, whose father 
reads practical articles on practical people, 

“that you cannot keep a good man down. 





A Delicate Hint 


Two very cadaverous-looking tramps 
looked in at the window of a railway station 
where a telegraph- -operator sat at his key. 

“Say, pardner,” one of them said in a 
very husky voice, “report a couple 0’ 
empties goin’ east,” 
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I. H. Hoadley’s “ Den” winning the 116-Mile long-distance Championship Race from 108th Street 
to Poughkeepsie Bridge and return. The “Den’s” time was 5 hours, 6 minutes, 28 seconds 
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J. F. Anderson’s “Irene” winning the 30-Mile International World’s Championship in J hour, 
1S minutes, 56 seconds. The “Den” finished second, her time being 1 hour, 19 minutes, 47 seconds 


FAST MOTOR-BOAT RACING ON THE HUDSON Vere, 


TWO OF THE SPEEDY MARINE RACERS WHOSE PERFORMANCES WERE A NOTABLE FEATURE OF THE RECENT CHAMPIONSHIP MEST 
THE MOTOR-BOAT CLUB OF AMERICA 
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The Last of the Mohicans 
By William F. McCormack 


‘Ywas the dead of night and as still as 
death, 
Save the murmured prayer of the wind, 
And the soaring clouds wrapt the sky in 
shrouds, 
With a glimpse of the moon behind. 


The pale-face glanced thro’ the open door, 
While his heart beat quick with awe 

At the spectral sight in the desert night, 
And the harrowing thing he saw. 


For an Indian warrior was lurking there, 
With his gun and his eagle eye, - 
With his feathers quaint and his hideous 
paint, 
And a tomahawk hung at his thigh. 


Oh, the pale-face thought of his wife and 
home, 
But never a sigh sighed he; 
And he tiptoed out like a veteran scout 
To whatever his fate might be. 


And he grasped the savage around his waist 
With the strength of an iron chain; 

Not a sound was there on the midnight air, 
While he wrestled with might and main. 


To the redskin’s sides he pinioned his arms, 
And stifled his war-cry’s note, 
And he clutched his hand like an adamant 
band 
Round the bronze of the Indian’s throat. 


And he dragged him in thro’ the portal wide, 
And stood him behind the door, 
Then he whistled a tune to the rollicking 
moon, 
And closed his tobacco-store. 





He Overshot His Mark 


A GALLANT army officer stationed at Fort 
Missoula in the eighties felt called upon to 
draw his sword in the cause of temperance. 
He found a promising field among the large 
force employed by the construction depart- 
ment of a Western railway. 

Ably seconded in his work by a Presby- 
terian clergyman, the Rev. Mr. F., the cap- 
tain visited the various camps. Together 
they journeyed one Sunday afternoon to 
Marents Gulch, where several thousand men, 
many of them bright mechanics engaged on 
a big trestle there, were camped. 

They had a large audience. Mr. F. opened 
the meeting with prayer, followed by a stir- 
ring address. The captain followed in his 
habitually energetic manner, painting the 
evils of over-indulgence in liquor, Evidently 
impressed by his earnestness, the audience 
gave him close attention until he propounded 
the question, “ My friends, are you aware 
with what vile compounds you insult your 
stomachs?” After a short pause he con- 
tinued, “The stuff served to you at the 
dramshops here is not honest whiskey, but 
a mixture of alcohol and water, colored and 
flavored with fusil oil and chemicals; you 
can go to any drug-store and for fifty cents 
buy enough of these ingredients to make a 
barrel of the stuff you drink!” 

As he reached this climax, a great burly 
min jumped up, and waving a five-dollar 
bill high in his hand, exclaimed, in sten- 
torian tones: 

“One moment, please, Captain; here is 
my last V; give me that recipe; I would 
Sooner possess it than a gold mine!” 

A hearty cheer by the audience ended the 
meeting. The Captain and Mr. F. wisely 
withdrew, richer in experience. They were 
more circumspect in their remarks at subse- 
quent gatherings, 





The Difference 


‘Virt. “ There is one respect at least in 
Wich fishing is a good deal safer sport than 
hunting.” 

litt. “ How is that?” 

Virr. “ We don't make any fatal mistakes 
r King up men who happen to look like 
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Whyis the Comptometer the best 
of all adding 
machines? 










Because it 
is the only 
machine on 
which a 
simple key 
touch does 
the work. 
_ Others have 
a handle that 
must be pulled for 
each item added. 

It takes time and labor 
to pull that handle. 

Because it can be advantageously applied 
to all your figuring, not to adding only. It 
extends bills and figures percentages as easily 
as it adds your ledger. No other machine is 
practical for all work. 

We have thousands of pleased customers 
who doubted this at one time. They tried it 
and now see the results in reduced expenses. 

Suppose you try it? 

For the mere asking, we send the Comp- 


tometer on trial, express paid, to responsible 


parties in the U. S. or Canada, 
"rite for pamphlet and special trial offer. 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. o., 845 N. Paulina St., Gon. il. 





\ Mobiloil 

M is especially pre- 

pared to meet the 

particular require- 

ments of every make 

of automobile. It comes in various grades 
—a special grade for every make of engine. 


MOBILOIL 


is the only perfect automobile 
lubricant. Sold everywhere in 
barrels and cans of varying ca- 

acities, Send for Mobiloil book- 
et which lists every make of 
automobile and tells what grade 
of Mobiloil to use foreach. It’s 
free. Mobiloil manufact by 


VACUUM OIL: CO., 
+ seaman 















In the Home: 
or Business Circle 






Bitters 


Is Invaluable. 


At All Dealers’ 









Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


Credit Ticuiiahass Chsgaek "ae 
= tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Englishwomen in Municipal 
Government 


ANOTHER step forward in public life will 
be taken by Englishwomen on the first of 
November next. Although they have for 
years been actively participating in the ad 
ministration of the poor and education laws, 
they hitherto have had no part in munici- 
pal affairs beyond the exercise of the right 
to vote, and that in only a few eases. But 
Parliament recently enacted a law which 
permits women to become members of mu- 
nicipal councils, and on the night of the 
date mentioned, when elections will be held 
throughout England and Wales outside of 
London, it is more than probable that a few 
of the fair sex will have been returned at 
the head of the poll in their respective con- 
tests. 

That female candidates, taking them as 
a whole, will secure a respectable showing 
of votes is certain, if for no other reason 
than that the usefulness of the work of 
women as members of boards of guardians 
and education boards has been generally 
recognized since the time when Mrs. Besant 
was one of the most notable figures in the 
school board for London, now more than 
fifteen years ago. But, beside. this, they are 
supported by the Women’s Local Govern- 
ment Society, whose members worked so 
prominently for this latest reform, and are 
now waging a most energetic campaign to 
make it a success. Funds have been raised, 
local committees formed, suitable women 
candidates selected, and in many places a 
house-to-house canvass is in progress. 

The new act has one serious shortcoming, 
from the woman’s point of view, at least. 
No woman can be a candidate for election 
unless she is on the register of voters, which 
means that she must be either unmarried 
or a widow, as well as a householder, or the 
sole occupant of a room as lodger. No 
married woman has a vote, and therefore 
no married woman can be a candidate, a 
state of affairs very far from satisfactory 
to the Women’s Local Govermment Society. 
It has been decided, therefore, that a bill 
be introduced into Parliament next year to 
remove the disqualification of marriage and 
other electoral disabilities of women in lo- 
cal government, though it cannot be said 
that the prospects of such a bill becoming 
law are particularly bright. 

That the position of the “Suffragettes ” 
is strengthened by the reform is obvious. 
If women can vote and become candidates 
in all local elections, why cannot they vote 
when the affairs of the nation and the em- 
pire are in question? C. 





Hunting up Statistics 


“Wuat does your father do to earn his 
living?” asked a New York principal of a 
pupil who was being admitted. 

“Please. ma’am, he doesn’t live with us; 
mamma supports me.” 

“Well, then, how does your mother earn 
her living?” 

“She gets paid for staying away from 
papa,” replied the child, artlessly. 





Right 
Mrs. Terry. “ My daughter is away at 
boarding-school, and I can’t help feeling 
worried, because I haven’t heard from her 
in two weeks.” 
Mrs. Parvenv. “ You ought to have sent 
her to one o’ them correspondence schools.” 





Good Friends 


A MEMBER of the school board of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was once addressing a class in 
the poorer quarter of the city, when he 
touched upon the beauties of friendship. 

“ Friendship, boys and girls,” said he, “ is 
a thing to be cultivated and practised by 
all of us. Read and ponder the stories of 
the great friendships of sacred and profane 
history. Take them for your models—Da- 
vid and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, and 
Scylla and Charybdis.” 



























































































THE SCENE OF AN 


THE IMPERIAL TENNIS-COURT 


INTERNATIONAL ENIGMA 


By NEWTON FOREST 
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Copyright, 1907, by Newton Forest 


The Tennis-Court behind the Executive Offices adjoining the White House, on which the famous “Tennis Cabinet” meets on 
propitious Days. Here, recently, the President and the Lord Bishop of London were Adversaries in Matches of Doubles, the 
Scores of which were the Subject of much International Speculation. The Bishop averred that his Side was victorious 


HERE was a fine flavor of ancient royalty in that swift 

and startling game of lawn-tennis in which the Lord 

Bishop of London had the honor to vanquish the President 

of the United States. It recalled the golden days of 

France when the King played at “ longue paume” on the 
green courts of Versailles, and fair ladies and gallant men stood 
by to applaud His Majesty’s winning smashes over the net. 

The present game recalled the royal and ancient contests chiefly 
by contrast. While the Lord Bishop’s mission to America was a 
special manifestation of Great Britain’s amity to us, it was as 
friend and sportsman that he met our Chief Executive in the 
arena. Far from enjoying the applause of a distinguished gallery, 
the host took special pains to exclude all witnesses. Indeed, the 
precautions to ensure secrecy could not have been greater if the 
illustrious protagonists were to face each other on the field of 
honor. The court is hidden from the gaze of the general public 
by a sereen of green canvas twelve feet high. The general under- 
standing in Washington was that the great game would be played 
on Saturday; but early Friday morning the court-keeper to the 
President rolled smooth the well-packed clay, swayed taut the 
guys that stay the net, and renewed with exactitude the dazzling 
white boundary-lines. 

Within an hour after his arrival in Washington, on Friday after- 
noon, the Right Reverend Arthur Foley Winnington-Ingram_pre- 
sented himself at the White House. Promptly at five o’clock the 
illustrious contestants emerged from the President’s office in the 
White House into the court hard by. They were the President, 
Assistant Attorney-General Cooley, James A. Garfield, Secretary 
of the Interior, all in conventional tennis costume, and the Lord 
Bishop of London, no longer in shovel-hat and gaiters, but clothed 
in long flannels of spotless white. There was one witness of the 
contest—Silas McBee, editor of The Churchman. 

An informal game was played first so that the visitor might 
measure the strength, skill, and strategy of the other players. 
Then a half-dollar was tossed in air. 

“ Heads!” cried the Bishop, as the coin spun to the ground. 

“ Heads she lies,” responded the President, inspecting the silver. 
This gave the Bishop first choice of partners, and he chose to 
retain Mr. Cooley, who had been his partner in the preliminary 
skirmish. 
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The contest now began in earnest, and lasted until twilight. 
The Bishop was as agile as a panther. His sinewy arm, bared to 
the elbow, showed a strong muscular development, and his service 
was hard and extraordinarily accurate. He drove the ball first to 
the back court with unerring strokes, then lobbed it over the net 
so tantalizingly near and yet so far. He never ran, but always 
appeared just where he wanted to be. And it was said of his 
partner, who is usually of the ruthless type of player, that “ he 
seemed to gather conservatism and dignity from his illustrious 
co-player, and dropped the ball here and there with the precision 
and accuracy of a theologian stating a syllogism.” 

Now could be heard the exulting ery of Mr. McBee: “ Well 
played, Bishop! Played, sir!” and anon the ringing shout of the 
President to his partner: “A hot one, Jimmy! Close to the net, 
old man, and we’ll get ’em!” 

The chilly wind of the late afternoon brought a glow to the 
cheeks of the players as they ran, jumped, and skidded across the 
court in their endeavor to hit the elusive white balls. It took the 
President only a short time to realize that, in colloquial parlance, 
“he was up against it good and hard.” However, he put up a 
stiff fight, but to those who had vantage points from which to 
mark the progress of the game—mainly the windows of the State, 
War, and Navy Departments building across the way—it seemed 
that, somehow or other, the President’s racquet was just a trifle 
too short in some instances and not quite wide enough in others 
to enable him to return the drives of His Lordship and his partner. 
No sooner had the game closed than the restless wave of conjecture 
swept across the world. The doubles matches at Newport never 
aroused the interest that at once arose in this contest, and the 
question, “ Who won?” was asked throughout America and Eng- 
land. But for long there was no answer. It was said that, by 
arrangement, the result of the match should be clouded in mystery. 
Inquiries were made in the high places of the government, but still 
there was no answer. By this time the world was on tiptoe. 
Then His Lordship, on his way to Richmond to attend the Triennial 
Convention of the Episcopal Church, let the long-expected cat out 
of the bag. When he was asked whether he would tell who had 
won the match he replied, “Certainly I will; I did.” So the 
world may come down upon the soles of its feet and wait for the 
next matter of importance. 
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The “Amgrey” Horse 


Stock from which to breed the “ Am- 
uvey,” or new American gray horse of heavy 
class, has recently been purchased in Great 
britain by the agents of this government. 
Mest of these animals, gray mares and stal- 
lions, shipped not long ago to the United 
States, come from Wales and: England’s 
northern counties. Trouble has been tak- 
en in selecting them to have a_ nearly 
equal number of the famous breeds, the 
Shire and Clydesdale. From these it is in- 
tended to obtain a cross, to be established 
on a new stock-farm, with a special stud- 
book, and the distinctive title above men- 
tioned. 

English breeders have long recognized the 
merits of this cross, that cancels clumsiness, 
the one fault in the Shire, and in the Clydes- 
dale strain a tendency to lightness which 
requires correction in a heavy stamp of ani- 
mal. 

This choice exclusively of grays by gov- 
ernment, and a similar preference shown 
by individual Americans, have given rise to 
much remark in England, where there has 
always been a prejudice against the color; 
the brown, the chestnut, and the bay—to 
the exclusion even of the black—being chiefly 
popular for use in harness and for general 
purposes. This prejudice, besides, has been 
attributed by some to English laziness in 
evrooming. However that may be, Ameri- 
cans, at least, seem strongly of opinion that 
gray horses are possessed of stamina su- 
perior to the others. 

Whether this imported stock will thrive 
upon new soil or need from time to time re- 
cruits from the old country is essentially 
uncertain. Take England, for example, 
where investigation of this question scien- 
tifically conducted has already shown her 
to be more indebted for the excellence of her 
live stock to the climate and the soil in cer- 
tain parts than to the breeders, as_ stock 
when taken from its native breeding-place 
and transferred to localities not even far 
removed, deteriorated with the change. 

Meanwhile. here is a suggestion for the 
powers that be, whose strenuous efforts late- 
ly “gray-mare hunting” must have made 
them cognizant of the existence in the Brit- 
ish service of a regiment of horse entitled 
the “Scots Greys.” Presuming, therefore, 
that the progeny of the imported stock be 
found adaptable to the requirements of the 
trooper, why not then let it mount a regi- 
ment of U. S. cavalry and call upon the 
President to name the corps “His Am- 
greys”? R. Hoit-LoMAx. 





The Typewriter Girl 


Sere the busy typist girl 
As she pounds the keys, 

Printing other people’s thoughts 
With apparent ease. 

Sometimes printing other things 
Because of lack of care, 

And thus producing in her boss 
A strong impulse to swear. 

See her with her guileless face, 
Making her excuse: 

“T had it in my notes, you see,” 
The boss—‘‘ Oh, what’s the use?” 

G. A. Boyp. 





Finance 


“Sammy,” said a Germantown mother 
recently to her youngest-born, “when you 
divided those seven pieces of candy with 
your brother did you give him four?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Sammy, “I knew 
they wouldn’t come out even, so I ate one 
before I began to divide.” 





Might Make a Hit 


THE Manacer. “I’ve got a new idea for a 
melodrama that ought to make a hit.” 

THE Writer. “ What is it?” 

THE MANAGER. “ The idea is to introduce 
« cyclone in the first act that will kill all 
tne actors.” 
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4 HGH 
Be The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


| Shows a GREATER percentage of INCREASE in sales than 
FA any other beer in America. 


We were compelled to DOUBLE our Capacity to meet the 
HIGH LIFE BEER leaves no after effect because it is absolutely 


You ceriainly will like it. 


HENRY C. BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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=_ Thousands of worth- 
—~, less inverted gas 
AN lights have been 
palmed off on the 
public for the 


National Automatic 


The only Inverted Light that can 
give permanent satisfaction. 


Itis made to serve: other kinds are made 
to sell. The only light having automatic 
control of gas under varying pressure, 
which insures perfect combustion. 

“National Automatic” 
stamped on every regulator 
(see arrow). Every light sold 
in sealed carton and guaran- 
teed. Write for Booklet and 
name of local agent. 


National Gas Light Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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itis as powerful as most 
4H.P. engines. 

We built and equipped a new fac- 
tory last winter—the most modern 
and up-to-date plant in the world de- 
voted exclusively to making 
marine engines. We are ,now 
moving into another new’ and 

lanes plant—5 stories g times as 
large). This shows the enormous demand for 
Gray Motors. Write today for the story of the 
mile long distance race on Lake Erie, also catalog. 


Engines 214 to 40 H.P. GRAY MOTOR CO., 43Lelib St., Detroit, Mich. 


1 H.P. Complete Outfit 

= not bare—and guaran- 

2 teed to develop more 

than 31-2 H.P.—in fact, 
od 














FOR SALE 


Corliss Engine 
One Right, One Left, 


in first-class condition. Only used a few years. 
Built by Corliss, at Providence, R.I. Size 23'’x 60", 
60 r.p.m. Reason for selling, factory has been 
equipped with electricity. Will be sold at a bar- 
gain. Apply to 


C.WwW. FISK 
79 Cliff Street, New York City 
1505 

















Side-Lights 


on Astronomy 


By 
SIMON NEWCOMB 


General readers who are interested in 
astronomy but not in its technicalities will 
find in Professor Newcomb’s volume inter- 
esting chapters on the problems that astron- 
omers are facing to-day: How large is the 
universe? Has it definite bounds? How 


| long will it endure? These and kindred 


questions are discussed in. the light of the 
most recent knowledge. 


Dustrated. Price, net, $2.00 
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OUR AUTUMN 
EXAMPLES 


Excel in refinement of model, treatment of 
technique and detail and perfection of con- 
struction. 


We invite the opportunity to explain superior 
features in Broughams (5 sizes), Panel-Boot 
Victorias (4 weights), "Busses (full series), 
and the standard horse-drawn vehicles. 
CATALOGUES TO PROSPECTIVE BUYERS 


THE FRENCH CARRIAGE CO. 


(FERDINAND F. FRENCH) 
DESIGNERS, BUILDERS, 
DISTRIBUTORS SELECT CARRIAGES 


92-98 SUMMER ST. - BOSTON, MASS. 


(XLVTH SEASON) 
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WHEN YOU ORDER WHISKEY, 
ORDER THE BEST. THE BEST IS 


HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IT IS PURE, RIPE, MELLOW AND 
WHOLESOME. THE AMERICAN 
GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY 
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Mrs. Cat: “Now, Tom, why did you buy alf that useless stuff ?” 
Mr. Cat: “ Well, I got it for a mere song.” 











BY FREE TRIAL 


COMPARE THIS WITH ANY — e ednstteeeemene ities. 
OTHER ADDING MACHINE : ; ‘ WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Prove to your own satisfaction, by actual Trial 
of a Rapid Computer, that $25 is all you need to 
pay for an absolutely accurate adding machine 
of nine-wheel capacity. We pay all express charges 
—we take all the risk. 

Remember that, although it does not print 
the amounts, yet, compared with any other add- 
ing machine, 


THE RAPID COMPUTER 
Works exactly the same problems. 
. Has full capacity—totaling to 999,999,999. 
Clears all totals and resets to 000,000,000 in- 
stantly. 
- Is made by equally skilled mechanics, and of 
the best materials. 
. Is far less complicated, therefore less likely to 
get out of order. 
. Is much more convenient to use, being placed 
directly “‘on the work.” « 
. Is Guaranteed Absolutely as to Accuracy and 
Durability. 
Adds, Subtracts, Multiplies, Divides—does every- 
thing, in fact, that any machine will do, except print. 
Thousands of merchants and manufacturers have 
purchased Rapid Computers and have found them - 
perfectly satisfactory. Your order can be filled : CHARLES A. DANA 
the day it reaches us. Order a Rapid Computer A NO TABLE BIOGRA PHY 


to-day and make a trial of it at our expense. 


























Only $2S. Express Paid to You. ties ; " 6 
THE RAPID COMPUTER CO., Il Lake Shore Road, Benton Harbor, Mich. The Life of 





= - CHARLES A. DANA 
My People of the Plains tian. ganuiresiicn 


By ETHELBERT TALBOT, D. D., LL.D. “The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of his 


day.”—WN. Y. Time. 

A volume, largely anecdotal, telling of the various experiences of the author’s twelve years’ a ee ea ae oe ae Din. 
service as the first missionary bishop of the diocese of Wyoming and Idaho. The kindly hos-- | Poye"Wews. © * BrOMe mans aes 
pitality and informality of the miners, cow-punchers, and other pioneers of the West who made “It is many years since the biography of an American 
up this diversified diocese frequently led to most amusing incidents, which Bishop Talbot has | citizen has been awaited with more interest.”—W. Y. Sun. 

slated wi simple, rick : i bal 3 
related with a simple, rich humor With Portrait. Ch , Uncet 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. Price, net, $1.75 Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORI 


G@ 20th CENTURY LIMITED— new sage rereay War tee! Sone. 


1506 











